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At leisure now, O let me once again, 

Once, ’ere I leave the cultivated fields, 

My favorite Patty, in her dairy’s pride, 

Revisit ; and the generous steeds ‘which grace 

The pastures of her swain, well pleased survey. 

The lowing kine, see, at their ’customed hour, 

Wait the returning pail. The rosy maids, 

Crouching beneath their sides, in copious streams 

Exhaust:the swelling udder. Vessels large 

And broad, by the sweet hand of neatness cleaned, 

Meanwhile, in decent order ranged, appear, 

The milky treasure, strained through filtering lawn, 

Intended to receive.” Dops.ey. 

There is a charm about old English poetry, to 

be found in the literature of no other nation. It 
is as dewy and fragrant as one of these June 
mornings, full of rural sights and sounds. What 
can be more delightful than the fields, now that 
the lingering Spring is gone, and the Summer 
has begun its work in good earnest? The grass 
is luxuriant, and the butter-cups and dandelions 
are unfolding their golden blossoms. The dew 
stands in beaded drops upon the green spires, 
and sweet odors are wafted on every breeze. 
The song of birds is never so sweet as at the 
morning hour, when every sense awakes with 








new life from sleep, and field and forest put’ on 


new robes of beauty, to hail the morning sun. 

Our illustration introduces us to the raw ma- 
terial of June butter, which is famous wherever 
butter is known at all. No month equals this in 
the quantity and quality of this article. The 
grasses are now luxuriant, and the cows have 
full feed. They are also, some of them, in blos- 
som, and something of the aroma and perfume 
is thought to be transmitted to the butter. How- 
ever this may be, the fact is not disputed. The 
scene is perfectly English, the character of the 
landscape, the maid at the milk-pail, and the 
swain at the bars. This part of the picture 
would be reversed in this country. We are too 
tender of our women to allow them a place in 
the milking yard. While almost all English 
and Irish men who come over to us are un- 
used to milking, Ann and Bridget are as certain 
to understand the care of the cow, and her 
milk, as they are to hail from the cottage and 
the farm. On the other hand, our Yankee boys 
upon the farm are invariably trained to the milk- 
pail, from their earliest days. Who that hails 
from the farm, does not remember this as a part 
of his early discipline? As soon as he had 
strength enough to milk rapidly, he was put to 
his task, and carefully instructed, probably by 
his father, in this wise. “Be very gentle with 
the heifer, John; no loud talking or scolding in 
the yard. Use the stool fora seat, and not to 
beat the cow. After cleaning her bag, milk as fast 
as you can until the last drop is drawn.” Milk- 
ing was a part of his daily duty, in Summer, 
from the age of ten till he quit the farm. He 
remembers the early call from bed, his twilight 
visits to the farm yard, his driving the cows to 
pasture before sunrise, his numerous pauses by 
the wayside to hear the song of the robin, or 
the black bird, his admiration of the apple blos- 
soms, and the bees that made honey and music 
in the fragrant branches, his eager inspection of 
the blue and speckled eggs in the bird’s nests, 
his bringing home the cows at night with 
weary footsteps, after the other farm labors were 
done. All these are familiar memories with our 
boys and men, but how very few of our women, 
of the present generation, know anything of the 
duties of the dairy outside of the milk-room. In 
the present rage for out-door amusements for 
our girls and ladies, it is not impossible that this 
once fashionable out-door work for women may 
come round again. We do not, however, think 
it desirable. We sympathize with the common 
orthodox notion that “the barn-yard is no place 
for woman.” It is doubtless one of the rights 
of women to take care of the milk, and to make 
the butter and cheese. 


The dairy is one of the most important of all 
our farm interests, and as a dairy State, New- 
York stands at the head of the list. The seventh 
census shows 813,000,000 pounds.of butter, and 
105,000,000 pounds of cheese made in the coun- 
try, in a single year, worth at least $100,000,000 





Nearly one-fourth of the butter, and one-half of 
the cheese, was made in New-York. The last 
census, doubtless, will show a great increase of 
these products, and a much smaller proportion 
in this State. Vast regions of grazing country 
in the new States have been opened, and we 
trust that statistics will show that in some of 
the old States, the long neglected pastures have 
begun to improve. 

No part of the farm has been abused so per- 
sistently, as the pasture. While the tilled fields 
have had manure, and many of them have been 
well cared for, the pastures have, in most cases, 
had nothing returned tothem. There are many 
fields now, in the old States, that have never 
been plowed, and never received an ounce of 
manure beyond that dropped by cattle while 
feeding. They have occasionally had the bushes 
cut, and this is about all the care they have re- 
ceived for a century. Every year the fertility 
has been carried off in the shape of milk, butter, 
cheese, beef, and mutton, until the pastures are 
almost barren. In many cases they will not 
keep a fourth part of the stock they once kept. 
It is thought strange that they can not make as 
much butter and cheese as formerly. 

The proper treatment of pastures, so as to re- 
store their fertility, is one of the most important 
topics that can be discussed in the dairy region. 
Many of these pastures are too rough and rocky 
to plow, and are too distant to be manured 
economically from the barn-yard. 

We should in all cases, upon arable land, pre- 
fer to have pastures, as well as the meadows, 
plowed. All land does better with a rotation of 
crops. Where this is not practicable, we must 
resort to top-dressings, and limit the number of 
stock to the capacity of the land. Many of these 
pastures have been run down by over-stocking. 
They have had no chance to recuperate. Cattle 
are turned in, in early Spring, and they are kept 
in until the snow falls. The grass is gnawed so 
close that little or none is allowed to go to seed, 
and the roots grow weaker every year. Some- 
thing may be done by reducing the stock. 

Sheep husbandry, on high lands, has been 
found to restore the fertility of these worn out 
pastures. Sheep eat plantsand shrubs that a 
cow will not touch. Some find great advantage 
from an annual sowing of plaster. Bone dust 
is another excellent remedy, more expensive at 
first, but much more durable. Ashes, where 
they can be had, prove an excellent and lasting 
manure. It is matter of great importance to 
make a beginni this work of improvement. 
It is folly to ex that our pastures will main- 
tain their fertility if we return nothing for the 
milk they yield us. 


One of the first things to be done this month, 
is to look after the vacant spots. Note sundry 
hints on the subject in the Calendar, also on p. 
167, and elsewhere.—[Note also the publisher's 
offers on pages 188, 189, and 192.] 
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Calendar of Operations for June, 1861. 


—o—- 


[We note down sundry kinds of work to be done during 
the month, to call to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often suggest 
some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten or 
neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted to the 
latitudes of 38° to 45°; but will be equally applicable to 
points further North and South, by making due allowance 
for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for the South, and 
later for the North. 


EXPLANATIONS.—/ indicates the jirst; m, the middle; and J, 
the last of the month.—Doubling the letters thus: J, or mm, 
or Ul, gives particular emphasis to the period indicated.— 
Two letters placed together, as fm or mil, signify that the 
work may be donein either, orin both periods indicated ; 
thus, work marked f/m, indicates that it is to be attended to 
from the first to the middle of the month.] 


Farm. 


There is scarcely a more important agricultural 
month in the whole year, than June. It terminates 
the period in which most seeds can be sown, and 
introduces the indispensable work of cultivation. 
Many early sown or planted crops that have failed, 
may yet be replaced ; if the whole available area be 
notalready occupied with growing crops, now is the 
time to put in quick growing corn, beans, or other 
staples. The early planted corn, potatoes, and roots 
of all kinds, should receive immediate and careful 
attention, to free them from weeds, loosen the soil, 
top-dress with guano, ashes, or plaster, and thus 
secure their rapid growth, Vigorous growth in the 
earlier stages of a plant, is most likely to be fol- 
lowed by generous fruiting. 

Cultivation of the soil may appear tame and un- 
interesting work in these exciting times, and the 
temptation will be great to leave peaceful fields for 
the field of conflict, but remember that feeding the 
country is as necessary, as fighting her battles, and 
that full garrisons can only be maintained by full 
garners. 

Barley will usually yield a fair crop, if sown at 
this season, although earlier sowing is preferable. 
It succeeds best on a gravely soil, and may well oc- 
cupy ground devoted to hoed crops last year. Sow 
two anda half to three bushels per acre, and harrow 
in thoroughly. 

Barns and Sheds will soon be needed to receive 
the first fruits of the mowing grounds. Put plat- 
forms, bay-ways, etc., in order; clean out all rub- 
bish, and repair floors and entrance ways, if needed. 
Examine grain bins, wool closets, and cattle stalls, 
and exterminate any vermin. 


Beans—Plant, ff, where corn has failed, if seed of 
King Philip, or other early variety, can not be had. 
They may also be put in on soil too light for corn. 
They do not require heavy manuring; too strong 
soil gives great growth of vine, without a corres- 
ponding yield. If the war continues long, beans 
will be in great demand ; they furnish much nutri- 
ment inasmall space. Plant them abundantly. 


Beets—Mangel Wurzel and Sugar varieties, sown 
Jf, m, will have plenty of time to mature for winter 
feeding. A great saving of grain and hay will be 
effected, by having a good supply of these and other 
roots, to feed out in Winter and Spring. 


Butter, if properly made during this month, may 
be laid down and kept throughout the season, or 
until the best prices can be had. Cleanliness and 
thorough working are the two essential points to 
be observed. Keep the milk room cool, and free 
from dust, insects, and offensive smells. Churning 
the milk with the cream, after the latter has risen, 
saves the work of skimming, and some claim that 
more butter is obtained in this manner. Experi- 
ment to learn if this be true; note also the qual- 
ity of the butter. In sending butter to market, be 
careful to have the cask or pai k neat and invit- 
ing, and plainly marked. New tubs should be well 
scalded with buttermilk before packing, to remove 
the taste of the wood. 


Cabbages—Plant out for late crops, m,/. Hoe 
and cultivate between the rows of those previously 
set, at least once a week—the oftener the better. 
Set plants between the rows of early potatoes, 
which are to be dug, UW, or the first of July. Exam- 
me often to destroy cut worms and other insects. 





Carrots—In favorable seasons large crops have 
been obtained, when sown the first week in June. 
Keep the rows well hoed, and thin to six inches 
apart. They may be drilled in between rows of 
onions after the second or third hoeing of the lat- 
ter. If this be done, leave every third space vacant, 
to give room for curing the onions when pulled. 

Cheese—Study to improve the quality, rather than 
to increase the quantity produced. ‘ White-oak” 
cheeses are always a drug in market, while those of 
first class are always in demand at good prices. 
Valuable information on cheese making is given in 
a series of articles on the Dairy in the eighteenth 
volume of the Agriculturist. 

Cattle—Young cattle, especially calves of the 
present season, need attention to keep them grow- 
ing. Allow them the best pasture: read “ Feed 
for Weaned Calves,” page 173. 

Corn—A good crop of the King Philip variety 
may be obtained, if planted during the first week of 
‘June. Indeed, most kinds of corn, (except the 
very large sorts which require a long season for 
maturing,) may be planted during the first week in 
June. Some do all their planting as late as June 1, 
Soaking the seed in tar water, and rolling in plaster, 
and manuring in the hill with compost manure, 
bone dust, or Peruvian guano mixed with plenty 
of soil, will give the young shoots a strong and 
rapid start. Go through land already planted, with 
the cultivator and hoe, clear out all weeds and grass, 
thin the corn to four stalks in the hill, and replant 
missing hills. Sow and drill both common and 
sweet varieties for cutting green in August and Sep- 
tember. Read “Sow Corn for Feeding,” page 170. 

Grain Fields will whiten to the harvest in south- 
ern localities, ff. Wheat or rye should be cut, as 
soon as the berry is advanced enough to bear mod- 
erate pressure of the thumb-nail, without breaking, 
or just after it leaves the “‘ milk” stage.—Examine 
the fields for the earliest and best portions, to be 
left to ripen fully for seed. Read ‘‘ Weed the Wheat 
fields,” page 171. 

Haying will begin, UV, in the earlier sections. Cut 
grass or clover for hay, just as the bloom is passing 
away, and the seed commences to form. If left la- 
ter, much of the nourishing part of the stalk is 
hardened into woody fiber. Provide a supply of 
hay caps, to be used this season. They will enable 
you to cure much of the hay in the cock, which will 
give a better quality of fodder. A mowing machine 
and a horse pitchfork will pay on all farms, where 
there is much meadow. 

Manure—Turn every source to account, as recom- 
mended in previous numbers. Throw weeds from 
the garden, etc., into the pig stye, and supply the 
swine with plenty of material, to work over at their 
leisure. Read “Home-made Bone Manure,” on a 
subsequent page. 

Millet—Sow, ff,m. Read “Millet for Fodder,” p.170. 

Peas—Sow or plant, ff, if there be vacant ground. 
They make excellent food for swine, when fed 
green with the straw, or ripened and ground with 
oats, or when fed alone, cooked or soaked. Hogs 
will grow and partly fatten well on peas. The last 
few weeks’ feeding should be on corn, to harden the 
pork. 

Potatoes—Keep well hoed until blossoming. Hill 
them only moderately. Try top-dressing with ashes, 
to drive away insects, and to prevent rotting. See 
article on the “ Potato Disease ” in this paper. 

Poultry—Accustom them to lay in their appro- 
priate places, by confining them in the poultry yard 
until after noon. Allownone to set after the middle 
of this month. Give plenty of food, particularly to 
the growing broods, to fit them for an early market. 
Keep their apartments clean, and use til drop- 
pings, mixed with plaster, in the garden. They 
are also an excellent addition to liquid manure. 

Sheep washing and shearing will need attention, 
ff. A vat constructed for the purpose, as described 
in Vol. XIX, page 136 (May No.), is a great con- 
venience. Remove all tag locks, burdocks, thistles, 
etc., from the fleeces, before tying them up for mar- 
ket. Mark each sheep plainly as soon as sheared, 
and designate ewes having superior fleeces, with a 





special mark, that they may be reserved for breed- 
ing. Dock and castrate lambs, if not already done, 
and guard against the fly by smearing wounds with 
tar. Look out for foot rot as directed in the May No. 


Sorghum—Drill or sow broadcast for cutting and 
feeding green, or to be cuted for winter fodder. 
Cultivate that already planted, the same as corn. 


Swine—Keep them growing with wash from the 
dairy, mixed with ground feed. Allow them the 
range of the erchard, to destroy grubs and worms 
in unsound fruit. Suffer none to run in the high- 
way. A good clover pasture will afford them excel- 
lent feed. They should be supplied with pure water. 


Tanners’ Bark—Peel from hemlock and oak, as 
soon as it will run freely, and pile itso as to pro- 
tect from rain. 

Tools, particularly for haying and harvesting, 
should all be in readiness before the season of use. 

Weeds grow rapidly, if left during this month. 
Keep the cultivator and horse and hand hoes busy 
—clean tillage pays best. 

a en 


Orchard and Nursery. 
. 


The professional nurseryman will find enough to 

occupy his time during this month, stirring the 
soil, keeping down weeds, pruning or heading back, 
removing suckers, transplanting evergreens, etc., 
but the farmer will find little leisure for the care of 
his orchard, which is too frequently neglected in 
the pressure of other business. If it is worth while 
to plant an orchard, it will pay to give it some at- 
tention. In vain isa crop of corn or potatoes ex- 
pected without labor bestowed upon the field after 
planting. Ifthe young orchard were properly prun- 
ed, the branches cut back and well shaped with a 
knife in June and July, no large branches would 
have to be removed subsequently, leaving a wound 
to cause premature decay. Butif large limbs are 
to be removed from grown trees, which were neg- 
lected while young, June and July are the proper 
months to remove them, The foliage shades the 
wounds, and prevents sun-checking, and a healthy 
growth of new wood at once begins to roll over the 
cut. By no means leave a stub to be covered by 
this new growth, but cut elose to the body with a 
Jine saw, rather than with an ax. It is also advisable 
to coat the sawed space with a solution of gum 
shellac, dissolved in alcohol to the consistence of 
thick molasses, putting iton with a painter’s brush. 
By all means, spare time enough to give the orchard 
its annual pruning now—it will abundantly pay. 
After a little practice, a glance will tell what branch- 
es should be removed, to form a well balanced and 
tolerably compact head, with few inside crossing 
limbs. Two extremes should be avoided. One is, 
the cutting out of all the central shoots, and en- 
gouraging a tall or wide-spread growth. This leaves 
the bearing portions high in air, where they are 
swayed and thrashed by high winds, with a long 
distance for the fruit to fall; it is also inconvenient 
to pick. The branches are often so spread with the 
weights upon their extremities, as to split them 
down. Again, with the pear especially, there is not 
sufficient shade upon the main branches and body 
of the tree. The other extreme is, heading back too 
strongly, and not cutting out the center sufficient- 
ly. We have seen the branches so thick and inter- 
woven, that it was almost impossible to gather the 
fruit. 

Stimulate the growth of both old and young trees 
in a poor soil, by a liberal coating of manure about 
the roots. Remember, that new wood and fruit 
spurs are wanted this year, to bear next season. 
Shortening in in June, checks the flow of sap, and 
tends to the formation of fruit buds. A stout cord 
or strap, fastened around the body of a young tree, 
or the main branches of older ones, by compressing 
the sap vessels, tends to the same end, though this 
is not generally advisable, except in the case of per- 
sistent non-bearing of trees. . 

Evergreens may safely be transplanted early in 
June. Besides attending to this in the nursery, let 
the newly planted and exposed orchard have a belt 
set upon the sides most affected by the prevailing 
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winds. In prairie countries it may need a thick belt 
of both evergreen and deciduous trees, to break the 
winds. Native evergreens can be taken from the 
open grounds, where nursery grown trees can not 
be had. Directions for pruning evergreens will be 
found under “ Flower Garden and Lawn.” See ar- 
ticle on evergreens, on page 178. 

Grafts set this year, should now be examined. 
Loosen any strings cutting into the bark, replace 
clay or wax where needed ; and rub off superfluous 
shoots, or suckers. 

3udding is better done next month in this lati- 
tude; at the South it may be commenced, W. Re- 
move suckers from trees budded last year, and keep 
the growing buds tied up, to prevent their being 
broken off by their own weight, or by the wind. 

Hoeing—The plow, horse-hoe, or cultivator, will 
almost entirely do away with work by hand in the 
nursery row and the orchard. Avoid barking the 
trunks of the trees by passing too closely with the 
plow. Use the hand hoe to remove grass and weeds 
immediately about the trees. 

Layering and Inarching may begin, WU. Use new 
growth for layers, and old wood for Inarching. 

Insects—Allow no caterpillars to remain entrench- 
od in the trees. Pull their houses down early in the 
morning, or in the evening, while the occupants 
are at home. Especially watch for the curculio, as 
they begin their ravages almost as soon as the plums 
set. Dust trees with lime, syringe with oil soap, or 
jar the insects upon a sheet, spread under the trees. 
A combined effort at catching the “ bugs,” would 
soon depopulate a neighborhood. Give the chick- 
ens a range under both plum and cherry trees. 
Few insects will escape to trouble fruit. Cultivate 
the friendship of birds, allowing no marauding 
sportsman to fire a gun upon your premises. Keep 
the grass and weeds down about the trunks of 
young trees, else the borer moth will lay her eggs 
there. A newspaper tied around the tree, close to 
the ground, and for one foot or more above, will 
usually save the trees. If fearful that eggs are al- 
ready there, wash the body with strong soap suds, 
or potash and water. The same wash-will remove 
scale or “lice,” which are now quite small, and 
easily rubbed off. 

Mulching is beneficial on open soils, especially for 
newly planted trees, and ina drouth. Cover the 
whole ground, or as far as the roots spread, with 
straw, tan bark, saw-dust, or coarse manure. This 
is better than watering. Evergreens, especially, 
will be benefited by mulching. 

Seed-Beds should receive careful attention. Re- 
move weeds, and loosen the soil, thin or transplant 
where needed, and shade evergreens from hot sun. 

Water newly planted trees, if very dry, and mulch, 
to retain the moisture and prevent the surface from 
crusting. Occasional thorough watering is better 
than frequent sprinkling. : 

Weeds will not be allowed a place in either 
well cultivated nursery or orchard, 





Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


The rapid growth induced by the favoring weather 
usually experienced this month, may be yet more 
hastened by proper cultivation. Quick growth of 
all garden vegetables is particularly desirable, as the 
flavor is in most cases greatly superior to that of 
tardy plants. Keep down the weeds; keep the soil 
loose—these are the golden rules of gardening. 
While the dew is on in the morning, is the most fa- 
vorable time for hoeing, excepting beans, and plants 
whose tender leaves would be injured by dirt ad- 
hering to them. 

Asparagus—Discontinue cutting from the bed, m, 
where the gathering began early. Keep down all 
weeds, and allow the plants to grow—the feathery 
stalks will be an ornament to the garden. 

Beans—Plant early varieties in vacant spots, Jf 
Train running sorts to open trellises, which allow 
better exposure to the sun, than when the vines 
twine around poles. c 

Beets—Sow, m, /, for Fall and Winter use. If the 
ground becomes crusted after sowing, water the 





rows at night, to allow the young plants to push 
their way through. Keep well hoed, and thin the 
plants early to eight inches apart. 

Blackberries and Raspberries—Keep all canes, in- 
cluding new growth, properly trained to stakes or 
trellises. Allow only those shoots to remain, which 
are wanted for next year’s bearing, except they are 
wanted to make new plots. If specimens of extra 
large fruit are desired, thin the clusters and ber- 
ries, leaving only one or two clusters in a bunch. 


Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Kale, ete.— 
Transplant for late use, f, m. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower—Sow seed, ff, for latest 
transplanting. Set out, f, m, for Autumn, and, Jl, 
for Winter use. Hoe often, it can scarcely be done 
too frequently. Watch for insects and destroy them. 


Carrots—Follow directions given under ‘“‘ Farm.” 

Celery—Prepare trenches—one foot wide, two 
feet deep, and four feet apart. Put in six inches of 
well rotted manure, and six inches of soil; mix 
thoroughly, and set the young plants, m, 7. A clear, 
cool day is best. Water the plants before trans- 
planting, and preserve the roots as unbroken as 
possible. Shade the trenches for a day or two, to 
keep from wilting, and water if very dry, applying 
it at evening. 

Corn—Plant Stowell’s Evergreen, or other sweet 
varieties, f, m, 1, tokeep up a succession for late 
use. Keep well hoed and free from weeds. 


Cucumbers, Melons, and Squashes—Put in cu- 
cumbers for pickles, m, 7. Occasional watering the 
vines with liquid manure, made by mixing fresh 
cow droppings, or hen manure with water, will re- 
pel insects, and rapidly forward the growth. The 
striped bugs may be easily taken early in the morn- 
ing, while the dew is on, and destroyed. Examine 
the under side of the squash leaves for eggs of the 
squash bug. Hundreds may be destroyed before 
hatching. Leaves of the Ailantus tree are offensive 
to some insects; they must be replaced as often 
as dry. 

Currants—Keep the bushes trained to good form 
by pinching off straggling shoots as they appear: 
this will save the necessity of further pruning, ex- 
cept to remove dead wood. Keep the ground 
around them loose, and free from weeds. Water 
the bushes with soap suds, and other wash from 
the house. Make jelly from the fruit, before it is 
dead ripe; for wine it is better fully matured. ;; 

Egg Plants—Transplant, ff, for general crop, and, 
m, for late use. Give them a warm situation, and 
loose, rich soil. Read article on page 180. 


Fruit Trees—Keep dwarf pears and other fruit 
trees trained to good shape, by pinching out super- 
fluous shoots as they appear. Remove all but one 
or two specimens from trees transplanted this year, 
or last Fall. If cherries can not be marketed, pre- 
serve them in bottles, or remove pits and dry them. 

Gooseberries—Cultivate and treat as directed for 
currants. Keep the surface of the ground moist by 
mulching. If large specimens of fruit are desired, 
leave a single berry on a shoot, and support it ina 
small bag of millinet tied to the branch. 

Grapes—Proper care in pinching out unneces- 
sary shoots, and shortening in too rampant growth, 
will obviate the necessity for severe cutting in the 
Fall, and the strength of the vine will be retained in 
the remaining canes. Leave only one bunch of fruit 
on a spur. Continue to watch against insects. 
Showering with whale oil soap, or other solutions, 
from the syringe or hydropult, will dislodge many. 
Others must be removed by hand, 


Insects of some species infest and injure almost 
every variety of garden produce ; they can be kept 
in subjection only by constant watchfulness. A 
crop of young chickens will do valuable service in 
exterminating them. 

Lettuce—Sow in vacant corners at intervals of a 
week, to keep up a succession. Give plenty of 
room for Cabbage varieties to head. Hoe after the 
dew is off, and avoid throwing dirt upon the leaves. 


Onions—Keep the plot entirely free from weeds, 
and the surface leose, Thin to four inches in the 





row. A dressing of salt and ashes is recommended 
to expel the maggot of the onion fly. 

Parsneps and Salsafy—Hoe and thin, ff, the same 
as for beets and carrots. 

Peas—Plant for general crop, jf. Set bushes or 
trellises of stakes and twine for their support, at 
the time of planting. 

Paths and Borders should be kept free from 
weeds, and leveled to proper shape. Keep the 
edges of beds properly squared, and let neatness be 
everywhere observed. 

Potatoes may still be planted, ff. Cultivate as di- 
rected under “ Farm.” 

Radishes—Keep up a supply by scattering seeds 
at intervals in unoccupied spaces, between rows of 
young plants, hills of corn, melons, etc. Leave the 
best and earliest for seed. , 

Rhubarb—While the yield is abundant, cut and 
and dry for Winter use; or stew them as for the 
table, and preserve in bottles. The season will be 
prolonged by removing the seed stalks, 

Spinach—Sow, jf, m, for continued supply. It 
may take the place of early lettuce, radishes, etc, 

Strawberries—Remove all grass and weeds, and 
mulch the ground with tan bark orshort straw, be- 
fore picking commences. Keep the beds well 
watered while fruit is forming, if there be drouth. 

Tomatoes—Transplant jf, m, for late use. Sup- 
port growing vines with brush or frames of lath, 
Shorten in the branches, to prevent rank bushy 
growth. Keep well hoed. 

Transplant to fill vacant spots, or replace weak 
plants. It can be successfully done at any time 
while plants are young, provided directions given 
in last number be observed. 

Turnips—Sow, ff, m, for Summer and Autumn 
use. Sprinkle the young plants with a decoction 
of quassia, to drive away insects. Thin early, and 
hoe often. 

Water is best applied to planta in the evening, or 
very early in the morning. Give as may beneeded, 
particularly to plants lately set out. 

Weeds are easiest destroyed when they first ap- 
pear. Give them no quarter. 

Winter Cherry—Sow, ff, ifnot done. Transplant 
from former sowings ; set the plants two feet er .1, 
in good soil. 


Flower Garden and Lawn, 


June is emphatically a month of roses, and the 
common garden, hybrid perpetual, moss, monthly, 
climbing, tea and China sorts, vie with each other 
in form of flower, sweetness of perfume, or delicacy 
of coloring, and he who has a good collection is 
now rejoicing in the treasure. 

Besides the roses, there are many other pleasing 
objects connected with the garden and lawn, es- 
pecially if one has had a conservatory, green-house, 
or even hot-bed to draw from. The masses of bed- 
ding plants nearly hide the ground with their 
bloom, while single specimens of various sorts, 
here and there, break the monotony and relieve the 
eye. The plants, with variegated foliage, are es- 
pecially interesting, and now that they are within 
the reach of large numbers,,we commend the 
growing taste for this class, 

This is a growing month, and weeds are rapidly 
coming to light. They would soon entirely over- 
run the delicate flowers, if left unchecked. With 
hoe, rake, and weeding knife, the gardener must 
commence and continue a war of extermination 
upon them. Nor is it sufficient to merely keep 
down weeds. The ground should be frequently 
stirred, or it will crust or bake upon the surface, 
shutting out air and dews from the roots, and turn- 
ing away the rain which should penetrate the soil. 
A fine-toothed rake is a good implement for light- 
ening the surface, and at the same time disturbing 
the weed seeds about sénding up their shoots. Be- 
sides keeping down the weeds, there are many 
plants to be removed or thrown away ; it is impos- 
sible to have healthy foliage and s fine bloom in 
crowded grounds, 

If any vacant space is left, it may still be sown 
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with annuals and perennials. There is ample time 
for the latter to make suflicient growth for a free 
bloom the next season. The various bedding 
plants alluded to last month, may still be set out, ff 

Box Edgings may also be set, ff, m. Trim or shear 
old borders, m,1,on damp or cloudy days. Keep 
well hoed, and replace any unsightly or defective 
plants with those of thrifty growth. 

Bulbs—Lift, WU, those which have finished bloom- 
ing, if needing to be reset in the Fall. Dry them in 
the shade, and put in boxes or pots of dry earth, or 
lay in drawers, or wrap in papers, carefully labeling. 

Carnations and other Pinks—Keep well tied up 
while in bloom. By shading with a muslin screen 
during mid-day, the flowering season may be much 
prolonged. Layer, and make cuttings, f, m. 

Climbers of all kinds should be kept well secured 
tu stakes or trellises. Those to be laid down in the 
Fall, should not be allowed to twine in such a way 
that they can not be easily removed. Such should 
also be kept from passing and repassing through 
the meshes of wire or slat lattice work. 

Dahlias bloom best in Autumn. We prefer keep- 
ing them back, and usually plant out some roots the 
latter part of June. Allow but one stalk to a root. 


Evergreens may well be set out, J, m. Remove 
them with earth about the reots, when practicable, 
and water freely at the time of setting. Those set 
last month, will do better if watered during dry 
weather, and still better if well mulched They 
may now be pruned with safety. 

Flower Stalks—Cut away as fast as they are out 
of bloom. They have an unsightly appearance 
when left in the flower border. They should give 
place to the later growing annuals. Remcye also 
the withered flower stems. 

Grass Edgings, or Borders—The grass is now 
growing rapidly, and needs frequent clipping, and 
an oecasional trimming or paring at the edges, to 
prevent its extending into the beds or paths, Good 
sorts of one kind @f.grass are far preferable to box- 
for edgings or borders. Grass with running roots 
is not desirable. 

Geraniums—Plant out, ff, any remaining in pots. 
They mass finely, either in distinct colors, or when 
mixed. 

Jravel Walks—Keep free from grass and weeds, 
raking and rolling frequently. Add fresh gravel to 
old paths. lot water may some times be resorted 
to, to kill persistent grasses, when you have not 
time to use the hoe. If used it should not be al- 
lowed to run into the grass border while hot. 

Hedges—Cut from the top, m, J, to thicken up the 
bottom. They may be cut to any desired form. 

House Plants—Green-house, hot-house, and parlor 
plants have nearly all been transferred to these 
grounds, some of them for summer blooming, 
others to attain a flowering size by the time they 
are returned to the houses in the Fall. Some have 
been planted out, while others are plunged in the 
earth, and should be lifted, pot aud all, and turned 
so as to separate any roots extending through the 
holeat the bottom. Pinch back freely, to form fine 
bushy plants. 

Insects are now providing for future broods. 
Forestall their operations by destroying the parent 
stock. Scatter caustic lime over ant hills. 

Lawn—Keep the grass in a fine thick mat by cut- 
ting often—at least every fortnight. Do not allow 
grass or weeds to grow abont the trunks of small 
trees, particularly those newly planted. A circle of 
from three to six feet in diameter, with the treeas a 
center, should be kept well hoed or raked over. 
Cut the turf smooth and even, in a true circle, and 
semove the carth around the edge for a few inches 
in depth, rounding it slightly about the trunk. 
Tc make it still more ornamental, a few verbenas, 
peétunias, salvias, or other flowering plants, may be 
sparsely planted upon the mound. They will in- 
jure the tree far Jess than the closely matted roots 
of different grasses. If the grass has a weak, un- 
healthy appearance, give a top-dressing of bone 
sawings, guano, or asprinkling of liquid manure. 

Oranges, Lemons, Oleanders, and Myrtles—Plant 





out in the open borders, ff, m, or place out in their 
tubs. ; 

Potted Plants will need frequent waterings, un- 
less turned out into the border. ‘Shield from high 
winds. 

Roses, as remarked above, are the pride of the 
garden in June. Prolong the flowering period by 
cutting back strong shoots as. soon as the first 
bloom is over. Even June roses will frequently 
flower again with this treatment, while the perpet- 
uals are greatly benefited by it. 

Rose bugs and slugs will be troublesome unless 
kept in check. Dust freely with lime, or syringe 
with whale-oil soap. Repeat the application until 
all are destroyed. 

Transplanting many of the early sown flowers is 
now in order. Select a cloudy day before a rain, if 
possible, and take up plenty of earth carefully 
with the roots, using the trowel, and the plant will 
receive very little check. If done in dry weather, 
water freely. The best plan is, to make a hole, 
and pour in a large amount of water. Set the plant 
into the water, and as it settles away, fill in earth. 
Let the last half inch be dry soil, which will prevent 
baking. 

Verbenas and Petunias now make a fineshow ifa 
good collection was put out last month. They may 
still be planted, f By pegging down the verbena, 
a large mass or mat can be formed from a single 
plant. 

Water trees and flowers recently transplanted, if 
the month prove dry. Nature’s own showers are 
best, however, and a good stirring of the soil to 
help draw moisture from below, and retain that 
which falls upon the surface, will usually answer 
all purposes, except for transplanted shrubs, trees, 
and flowers, or for newly turfed edgings. 

—_—~<-— 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


The principal occupants of these houses now 
grace the flower plots and borders, leaving very lit- 
tle to be attended to in-doors. Propagators still re- 
tain some of the tropical plants, and others which 
they are multiplying as fast a8 possible. Cuttings 
strike more readily inside, where moisture and shade 
are regulated at will. The remaining plants require 
an abundance of air, and should be watered fre- 
quently. It is now time to make provision for a 
stock of Winter blooming plants. Unless cuttings 
are put in soon, the plants will not have sufficient 
age and vigor to flower freely. A good supply of 
materials for potting soil should also be collected. 
Such compost or mixture is better after laying sev- 
eral months. 

Camellias do quite as well in the open border, to 
which they may be carried, ff. If retained on the 
shelves in the house, water and syringe often. 
Watch for and check the approach of insects. Cut 
back to a bushy well formed head. 

Cuttings of Chrysanthemums, Myrtles, Hydran- 
geas, Fuschias, Geraniums, etc., intended for bloom- 
ing next season, may be made and potted, f, m. 

Geraniums are in full flower, and should be wa- 
tered freely. Insert cuttings and make layers to in- 
crease the stock of desirable kinds. 

Grapes—The early houses will now be ripening 
their fruit, and the syringing overhead must be 
omitted. Some of the later crops need a further 
thinning, while others, with little forcing, are just 
setting fruit. Pinch back bearing shoots to three 
leaves, at most, beyond the bunches, and rub off 
superfluous shoots. Air freely; water as required. 

Layer and Inarch woody and other plants which 
do not root readily from cuttings. 

Potting—Many of the rapidly growing plants will 
now require more room, and should be transferred 
to pots of alarger size. Have a good supply of 
properly prepared potting soil at all times in readi- 
ness. Two parts leaf mold or well decomposed 
muck, one part garden loam, one part fine sand, and 
one part finely pulverized and well rotted manure, 
make a good soil for potted plants. , 

Seedlings of sufficient size should be transplanted 
either to smal] pots or set in the open borders. 





Verbenas and Petunias—Make early preparation 
to increase the supply of young plants by layering 
and putting in cuttings for in-door blooming next 
Winter. 


Water—Give as may be wanted. A little may be 
necessary night and morning upon plants in small 
pots in a dry atmosphere. Examine after rains to 
see if drainage is perfect. 


—o— 


Apiary in June. 
BY M. QUINBY. 


Bees increase rapidly in this month; any stocks 
failing to do so, should at once be examined. If 
the cause be diseased brood, drive them out into an 
empty hive, to commence anew. If from want of 
a queen—unless the colony remains pretty strong, 
which is hardly likely—it is best to drive out the 
bees, and unite them with some other stock. Save 
the hive and contents for a new swarm. Fumigate 
the combs, to destroy the worms that will be at 
work now. It will have no bad effect on the bees. 
I have used a hive for a new swarm within twenty- 
four hours after smoking it, with good results. If 
a queenless stock has bees enough to defend it from 
the moth worm, till you get a small swarm—second 
or third—containing a queen, the latter may be in- 
troduced with the bees already there; sprinkling 
the whole with sweetened water, or introducing a 
little tobacco smoke, to prevent quarreling. They 
usually unite peaceably, but not always. 

Bees will swarm more, proportionally, in small 
apiaries, than in large ones. It is quite common to 
average two or three from a stock. If the increase 
of stocks isa greater object than surplus honey, 
small swarms may be kept separate. When surplus 
honey is the leading object, the after swarms should 
be united, until powerful colonies are obtained. 
The season must be extraordinary, when stocks can 
be greatly multiplied, with a great yield of surplus 
at the same time. The system of no colonies except 
strong ones, is much the safest, as in seasens of 
even less yield than usual, sweh provide sufficient 
winter stores, and often surplus. On the other 
hand, small colonies, without a good yield of honey, 
seldom get winter stores. In the swarming scason 
it is impossible to tell what the last of the season 
will be, and it is bad economy to keep a great num- 
ber of small swarms, without being prepared to feed 
them up to the proper condition, or to sacrifice 
them. The inexperienced would do better to 
take the safest path. 

The first issue from a hive is usually large enough 
fora good colony; the second half as large, the 
third a quarter; consequently two of the second, 
and four of the third will be necded together, to 
make a swarm equal to the first. The time of is- 
suing, whether the first or last of the month, should 
have some influence in governing the size of the 
swarm; as a second swarm the first of the month, 
would be about equal in value at the end of the 
season, With a first swarm issuing a month later. 
Third swarms should not be hived alone—unless in 
some rare cases—but should be either joined with 
some other, or returned to the parent stock. 
Swarms that issue on one day, may be united with 
little risk of quarreling. One day intervening will 
increase the liability, and two still more, and three 
or four days apart is as longa time as it would We 
likely to answer for most bee keepers to undertake 
uniting them. When they do not agree, a good 
sprinkling with sugar water will have a pacifying 
effect; tobacco smoke blown among them, will 
answer in most cases. 

To return a swarm to the old stock, and have but 
little trouble with it afterward, it is best to hive it 
first, and carry near the old stand, and let it remain 
till the next morning, when all the queens,but one 
will usually be destroyed, as wellas the supernumer- 
aries in the parent hive. Shake out the swarm, and 
look out and secure the queen, then put a few bees 
at the entrance, with something on which the 
rest may creep there, and they will all readily enter. 


Two first swarms, when hived together, are in 
value about two-thirds of what they would be if 
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cach were separate. Together, they may store a 
little more surplus honey, but one of the colonies 
is lost, as such stock next Spring is of no more 
value than a single swarm. When two or more 
swarms issue at one time in the same yard, they 
may join. If one has clustered, the next, when fly- 
ing near, will often settle with it. If a swarm is 
being hived, another seeing it, is almost certain 
to goin also. These things can often be prevented. 
When one swarm has commenced flying, and there 
are indications that another will start before the 
tirst is hived, sprinkle the last thoroughly with 
cold water, before any leave, to keep them back. If 
the first has clustered, or is in process of being hived, 
cover with a sheet to keep out of sight. If two 
large swarms do actually cluster together, divide as 
nearly equal as possible, in hiving, and set the hives 
20 feet apart as soon as the bees are in. If each has 
a queen, they will remain quiet, if not, they will 
eather into one hive, a few going at a time, when 
the operation of dividing must be repeated. 
Should it be decided to leave them together, it is 
not desirable to get a larger hive in consequence, 
but give additional room by putting on the surplus 
poxes immediately, and if still more room is need- 
ed to accommodate the bees, an empty hive, invert- 
ed under the first, will be sufficient for a few days, 
until they get established. -This last must not re- 
main until the combs are extended down into it. 
Very large swarms have no more bees at the end of 
a few months, than colonies of the proper size. 

Remove all swarms to the stand as soon as the 
bees are in, and shade fora few days, raising one 
side of the hive half an inch....Boxes may be put 
on all very large sworms immediately on being 
hived. On others it is unnecessary until the hive is 
nearly full. Do not let any time be wasted by the 
bees remaining idle outside, for want of room to 
store honey in a season of plenty. The surplus 
honey is the leading object in bee-keeping; by neg- 
lecting this for a few days in the proper time, all 
the profits of the season may be lost. The loss is 
not enly what would be collected during the time 
of the neglect, but what they might subsequently 
store, if they only had a beginning. The bees of 
old stocks will rapidly enter the boxes, as soon as 
they are crowded in the hive. The first swarm is 
not delayed by additional room, as long as they are 
crowded. 

After-swarms are not affected at all by adding any 
amount of room. After-swarms usually issue from 
the 8th to the 13th day after the first. They need 
not be looked for later than the 18th....It is said 
that the swarming season is the best in which to in- 
troduce the Italian queen to the native bees—that 
less trouble and risk will be incurred than at any 
other time. Remove the queen that issues with the 
swarm, which should be the first from the stock. 
She may sometimes be returned to the old hive 
with advantage. Confine the swarm a few hours, 
until they fully realize their loss, when the Italian 
substitute may be introduced. I have introduced 
only one in this way, but succeeded without difficul- 
ty. Bees confined in hot weather, should be se- 
cured with a thin cloth, and kept in acool place.... 
Put up a box near the hive for the wren to nest in; 
he will destroy a multitude of the moth worms. 








Massachusetts Agr. Reports.—The Annual 
Report for 1860, of the Mass. Board of Agriculture, pre- 
pared by their accomplished and indefatigable Secretary, 
Chas. L. Flint, was placed upon our table, May Ist, and 
6000 copies were distributed through the "members of the 
Legislature to their constituents, a month earlier. This is 
the first State Annual Agr. Report for 1860, which has yet 
appeared, and the promptness is worthy of imitation else- 
where. It is a carefully prepared work of 564 pages, and 
contains much information of practical utility. The 86 
pages devoted to the ‘ Cattle disease” will be matter of 
very general interest, as it gives the whole history of the 
disease, its treatment, etc. Lengthy and valuable re- 
ports on Sheep, and Horses, are given. Shorter Reports 
on Mules, on Flowage of Lands, complete the first half 
of the volume. The second half is devoted to reports 
from the several County and Town Societies of the State 
statistics, ete. The whole work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our Agricultural Literature, 








Into which are thrown various useful or interesting 
Items, Replies to yucstions, Extracts from Letters, Glean- 
ings from other Journals, etc. 

Read First the article on page 167, then look through 
the Calendar, and see if there is not something more you 
plant or sow at once. 





The Special Premiums offered by the Publisher, 
on pages 192, close this month. Look at them again. 
Note also the special Seed premiums on page 188, and the 
business items on page 189. The Standing premiums are 
yet continued, for which see page 186. 


Mr. Bishop's Premium House Plan,— 
To several inquirers. This premium offered in our Dec. 
No., was awarded by the committee to Albert C. Nash, 
Milwaukee, Wis. We expect to publish the phan, but 
have preferred to wait until the structure is so far com- 
pleted, that any modifications or improvements introduc- 
ed during the erection, may be shown with the engraving. 





Letters for ** John Smith.”—A correspondent 
writes: ‘‘ We had a good laugh at two of your subscrib- 
ers last week. ‘They had complained because their seeds 
were not forthcoming, as they sent the seed envelopes 
all right, they said, some two months ago; but last week 
they were returned, and it came out that they had been 
sent to ‘John Smith, Albia, Monroe Co., Jowa”!!! the 
address being copied from your sample seed envelope. 
Strange to say, John refused to send the seeds. Please 
notify him that his chance in these parts at next election 
will be slim, in consequence of his rash act.”—A careful 
reading of the printed directions for sending for seeds, 
would have saved several subscribers some trouble. The 
sample seed envelope was intended only to show parties 
where to write their own name and address, on the en- 
velopes sent for seed. We are under obligations to the 
Postmaster at Albia, Iowa, for having kindly forwarded a 
number of such misdirected letters. 


The N. Y. State Fair for 1861 is to be held at 
Watertown, Jefferson Co., Sept. 17th to 20th, inclusive. 
Premium lists can be obtained of the Secretary, B. P. 
Johnson, Albany, N. Y. 








Cotton in Utah Territory.—Thomas Bullock, 
of Great Salt Lake City, sends a good sample of cotton, 
and writes: ‘‘ Last Spring I received through the ‘A gri- 
culturist Seed Distribution,’ a parcel containing 34 seeds 
of Sea Island Cotton, and 33 of the Petty Gulf variety. 
They were placed in charge of Hon. Wm. Crosby, at 
Santa Clara, in the south part of the Territory. The Sea 
Island did not succeed, but the Petty Gulf produced ex- 
ceedingly well, and proves to be far superior to any other 
variety raised in the county. From these 33 seeds, about 
8 lbs. of seed were produced, or enough to plant an acre, 
and worth at least $35 here, this year. Mr. Crosby raised 
cotton for 35 years in Mississippi, and he pronounces the 
result with this seed very satisfactory. He feels confi- 
dent that there is good cotton land enough in that single 
county to raise a supply for the whole Territory. The 
cotton region is limited to narrow strips of land that can 
be irrigated, along the Rio Virgin and Santa Clara rivers ; 


the general features of the country are barren deserts and - 


mountains, unfitted for any kind of cultivation. About 
50,000 Ibs of cotton were raised in Utah Territory last sea- 
son, but lack of sufficient machinery as yet prevents the 
manufacture of all that can be grown in the Territory.” 


Oats on a Wheat Head.—Francis Schreiner, 
Moss Grove, Pa., sends us a slip from the June (1854) 
Penn. Farm Journal, (which was merged into the Am- 
erican Agriculturist in 1857,) in which he gave an account 
of a head of Spring wheat, upon which were four large 
plump oat grains, growing among the wheat kernels. The 
head was kept in a bottle for a number of years, and was 
examined by many persons, so that there could be no 
mistake about the facts. The only way we can account 


for the circumstance, is, that as the wheat grew» .g- 
side, or in contact with the oats, parts of tw. « ay 
have grown together, after the manner of inarc.. or 


grafting by approach, just as we sometimes see two dii.. r- 
ent trees in a forest partly united. Mr. 8S, does not, how- 
ever, advocate the idea that wheat will turn into either 
oats or chess. His motto is: ‘put clean seed on a clean 
soil, and a clean crop may be looked for.” We see also 
by the printed document before us, that Mr. S. is ahead of 
us ; for so long ago as 1854 he offered his farm to a trans- 
mutationist neighbor, if he would change a patch of wheat 
into chess. é 


‘For Corn Pulling Birdss—Kernels of corn 
strung on horse hair six or eight inches long, are very 





annoying to crows and blackbirds, and they generally quit 
the premises, after devouring one or two kernels thus pre- 
pared. White strings or cotton twine, stretched around 
the field on stakes, are suggestive of traps and snares, and 
are among the cheapest and most effective scare-crows. 
Smearing corn with tar, and rolling it in lime, not only 
renders it unpalatable to birds, but promotes its growth, 
and is at least a partial preventive against smut. A little 
corn, soaked in a solution of strychnine and water, and 
scattered around the field, is generally fatal to birds, 
ground squirrels, gophers, and vermin. As much strych- 
nine, as will lie on a dime, is enough for a quart of water, 
which will soak two quarts of corn,or more. Great care 
should be used in handling strychnife, as it is a powerful 
poison. Common arsenic will answer, though it is much 
less effective than strychnine. 





Young Corn Stalks for Milch Cows,—Geo. 
S. J. Oliver, Hamilton Co., writes that a neighbor who 
fed green corn stalks abundantly last season, found that 
the cows decreased in milk. This is the only instance of the 
kind we remember to have heard. . It is not improbable, 
however, that when corn is sown thickly broadcast, the 
stalks may be too small and watery for substantial milk- 
producing food. We believe it is preferable to plant the 
corn in drills, and let the stalks get well grown before 
feeding. Planted this month, (June,) the stalks would ac- 
quire considerablé size and consistence by the last of Au- 
gust, when most needed for feeding. 


Cheap Corn Planter.—C. B. Osborn, Fountain 
Co., Ind., uses a corn planter made as follows: A light 
frame, similar to the beam and handle of a plow, are 
mortised together, with the upright piece extending only 
to the beam. The beam extends about four inches back 
of the upright, and a large hoe is attached to it. It is 
drawn by a horse, the hoe being lifted at each hill to cover 
the corn. It can not well be used on stony ground. 





Selecting Seed Corn.—Our practice is, to select 
only from stalks having two or more ears, and to reject 
in planting the small, imperfect kernels at the butt and 
top end. The stalks from the small kernels will not be 
as large and vigorous, as those from the large, perfect 
kernels. If this selection adds only two bushels to the 
yield per acre, it pays well for the trouble. 





Chinese Sugar Cane,—This may be forwarded in. 
the Spring, by draining or subsoilimg the land, by plowing 
concentrated manure in the hillwith the seed, and by 
having well ripened seed. The season may be lengthen- 
ed at least two weeks by these precautions, It is import- 
ant that the crop should have good, rich land, so that it 
may not be stinted for want of nourishment. Frequent 
stirring of the soil with the cultivator or hoe will also aid. 


Grass for Prairies.—Kentucky blue grass does 
well upon the prairies, and so does herds-grass, which 
for large yield and good quality, stands among the first of 
our cultivated grasses. Deeper plowing will remedy the 
drying up, of which our correspondent complains. 


Bed Top makes only a second rate hay. It is very 
much better tosow Timothy, or herds-grass, wherever it 
will grow. This is of the first quality, and is highly rel- 
ished, both as grass and hay. 





When to Cut Grass,—Ferd. Dieckmann, Sagi- 
naw Co., Mich. Grass yields the most nutritious hay, 
when cut just as it passes out of flowering, and the seed 
is commencing to form. It will need more care in curing 
than if left to ripen the seed, as it contains more moisture. 
The molding you complain of probably resulted froin 
storing it before fully cured. 





Coal Ashes — Borers— Cranberries, ete,— 
Jas. Slaven, Morgan Co., Mo. Notes on all these sub- 
jects, containing the information asked for, have been 
givenin the former numbers of the present year ; and we 
can not so soon repeat them, . 


' Cider Pommace for Manure,—“ D.,” Water- 
town, Conn., writes that cider pommace, used as manure 
onan adjoining farm, was injurious to growing crops for 
three years, or more. It was spread and plowed in ona 
field devoted to corn, which proved almost an entire fail- 
ure. Those places were poorest, where the pommace 
had lain in heaps before spreading. The remaining acid 
of the apple probably caused the injury ; this might be 
neutralized with ashes or lime. ‘“ D.” thinks the best use 
for pommace is to spread it in pasture ground, to be eaten 
by cattle. Milch cows should have it only in limited 
quantities at first. 





Gas Liquor.—Charlotte Co., Va. The water used 
for purifying the gas manufactured in cities and .arge 
villages, contains considerable quantities of ammonia, and 
when it car. be conveniently applied, would probably be 
worth securing ; but we have- no data to judge whether 
the percentage of ja is large igh, generally, to 
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make it worth while to transport the liquid far for a fertil- 
izing material. 


Amount of Plaster per Acre,—Wn. D. Belden, 
Jackson Co., Mich., writes that in that vicinity only 40 to 
60 pounds per acre is sown, that amount being consider- 
ed as beneficial in its results, as more. They procure it 
from Portage, O., and Grand Rapids, Mich., the latter be- 
ing rather most highly esteemed. This amount of the 
vest plaster may do much good, but we should not stop 
short of at least 100 lbs. per acre, and we have known 
500 lbs. applied with decided advantage ; it was perhaps 
4 poorer article. 


Spent Tan Bark as a Manure.—Joseph F. 
Brown, Providence Co., R.1., and others. Simply as a ma- 
nure by itself, we should attach little value to spent tan 
bark, though if composted with lime until rotten, it would 
doubtless be as good as cheap manure, or leaf mold. But 
tan bark is excellent as a mulch on the soil around trees, 
strawberry plants, etc. It is also good as an absorbent to 
compost with yard manure. When thus applied to the 
soil, it aids in keeping it light, andin its ultimate decay 
acts partially as an organic manure. 


Onion Maggot—Preventive.—W . E. Newton, 
Hillsboro Co., N.H. We have no faith in secret remedies, 
for which a large bonus is asked. A correspondent of the 
N. E. Farmer saved mostof his onions by mixing 3¢ lb. 
powdered sulphur with one pound seed, and sowing it to- 
gether in a drill. The onions not so treated, were badly 
injured. Try the experiment by sowing alittle along the 
row while they are quite small. 


Whale Oil Soap.—The Gardener’s Monthly gives 
the following directions for making this efficient com- 
pound for the destruction of insects: Render common 
lye caustic, by boiling it at full strength on quick lime ; 
then take the lye and boil it with as much whale oil foot 
as it will saponify (change to soap,) pour off into moulds, 
and when cold, itis tolerably hard. Whale oil foot is the 
sediment produced in refining whale oil, and is worth $2 
per barrel. 


Apples for Minnesota.—Henry A. Monser, Min- 
nesota, inquires for a list of apples which will bear well 
in that State. He writes that there has been very poor 
#uccess with this fruit, some having had trees planted 14 
years without any return worth mentioning. Will some 
reader in that section, who has done better, please give 
the desired information. No reports were received from 
Minnesota for the list published inthe Agriculturist. The 
lists from Wisconsin will be the nearest to your wants. 


Hardiness of Grapes.—Hiram Sibley Esq., of 
Rochester, N. Y. (lat. 43°.), has 8 varieties of grapes, 3 
years planted, in a well prepared border, on ground slop- 
ing a little to the north, the vines in a row 4to6 feet high, 
supported by atrellis running north and south. The ends 
of the lateral branches were cut off in Autumn, but the 
vines left fastened to the trellis unprotected during Win- 
ter. The editor of the Rural New-Yorker examined them 
the middie of May and reports thus: Hartford Prolific, 
entirely killed to within six inches of ground—the Rebecca 
killed to within one foot of the ground; below this 
buds starting—Isabella, Catawba and Diana, killed to 
within 3 feet of ground, and all side shoots killed to one 
bud at base.—Delaware, Northern Muscadine, and To 
Kalon, wood all sound and buds breaking Seven oth- 
er varieties, two years planted, two to three feet high, 
stood as follows: Garigues, killed nearly to ground— 
Clara, and Raabe, ends of lateral shoots injured, but two 
or three buds nearest base breaking finely.—Concord, 
King, Logan, and Northern Muscadine, all uninjured. 


The Delaware Grape Productive, —Mr. 
Charles Downing, of Newburg, writes that he planted, 
five years ago, one each of the Rebecca, Raabe, Dela- 
ware, Hartford Prolific, Concord, and Elsingburgh grape, 
in a continuous row, the cultivation, etc., being the same ; 
aad, so far, the Delaware has yielded more fruit than any 
one of the others. Mr. D. also places the Delaware at 
the head of the list in flavor. 


Grape Stakes,—The Farmer and Gardener says, 
small cedar trees of symmetrical form, make excellent 
stakes or trellises for grape vines. Cut them down, thin 
out the smaller branches, but carefully preserve the main 
ones, cutting them toa pyramidal shape. When cov- 
ered with vines they are quite ornamental. 


Cherry Currant is probably a seedling. It has 
heen in cultivation in this country for a dozen years, or 
more. Itis considered by our best pomologists as too 
sour for the table. 


Strawberries in Hills.—Samuel Rolfe, Cumber- 
land Co., Me., writes that from a bed of strawberries, 





(Hovey’s Seedling and Boston Pine,) 11 by 14 feet in ex- 
tent, he gathered 42 quarts in a single season. A dense 
fog, which set in about the time they were fully ripe, pre- 
vented picking enough more to make the amount at least 
50 quarts. 342 ripe berries were taken from one hill. 
The bed was set out in the Fall two years previous; the 
plants putin hills 18 inches apart, and the runners kept 
constantly clipped. He favors this method of cultivating 
strawberries. 


Quinces in March,.—M. St. John, Medina Co., 
O., states thut he has a variety of quinces, which keep 
until March. This is unusual. No mention is made of 
the quality or other characteristics of the fruit. 


The Green Rose, noticed in the Agriculturist, 
Vol. XIX., page 366, Dec. No., is claimed by a writer in 
the Gardener’s Monthly, to have been first introduced to 
the world by a Baltimore florist, about seventeen years 
ago. The plants were then sold at $2.50 each. He also 
states that a Philadelphia florist sent it to England and 
France in 1852. It did not prove popular here, its novelty 
being about its only recommendation. 


Nursery Catalogues.—The farmer’s or gardener’s 
library is incomplete without a good collection of Nur- 
sery and Floral Catalogues. These publications, of late 
years, are something more than mere price lists ; they 
often contain condensed botanical, and practical informa- 
tion, which could be obtained only by consulting and com- 
paring numerous authorities inaccessible to the general 
reader. One of the most complete we have met with has 
just been issued by the Bridgemans of this City. It com- 
prises eight distinct lists of flower, vegetables, fruit and 
orramental plants, neatly bound together, and is valua- 
ble merely as a work of reference. We have frequent oc- 
casion to consult its pages. 


Books for Farmers.—Thomas H. Williams, 
Co., Minn. In our advertising colums, page 191, 
is a list of good works on most branches of husbandry. 


Composition for Roofs—Roman Cement,.— 
Thomas Stokes, White Co., Ill., writes that he has a recipe 
for a roof covering, consisting of 8 gallons tar, 5 lbs, rosin, 
3 Ibs. tallow, and 2 gallons of ‘‘ Roman Cement ;” he in- 
quires where the last named article can be obtained. Ro- 
man cement is simply a good quality of hydraulic cement, 
(often called water-lime), brought from England. It is 
sold by importers in this city at about $5 per barrel. For 
most purposes, we doubt whether it is superior to the 
best Rosendale cement, which can be obtained here for 
about $2 per barrel, or less if in quantity. 


Leaky Roofs.—Mrs. L. A., Chester Co., Pa., in- 
quires for something that will not peal off, to apply to a 
rusting iron roof, beginning to leak. Good paint will not 
peal, if its ‘* life” isnot killed by too much “ patent dryer,” 
or other material. A slow drying oil paint is most dur- 
able. We like and use Ellery’s India Rubber paint, which 
is similar to any common paint, with the addition of a 
mixture of India rubber and gutta percha worked in, An 
out-building, covered with shingles, which leaked badly 
one year ago, we covered with cheap cotton, and applied 
two coats of Ellery’s paint. It stands well, and sheds 
water perfectly. 


Novel Mode of Churning.—A newspaper item, 
(which is of course true !) says that in Chili churning is 
done thus: The cream is putin bladders, and these are 
tied together and swung over the back of a mule. The 
animal is then kept trotting around the yard until the but- 
ter “‘comes.” Whether it would be easier to keep a 
mule “trotting” than to work achurn dash we are not 
able to decide. What say the air-compressed-double-ac- 
tion-force-pump-churn men to this plan of churning m 
air-tight bladders ? 


Milking Machines.—C. Mitford, Addison Co., 
Vt. We know of no apparatus for milking superior to an 
old fashioned one, used on the homestead farm in our 
younger days. It was a most ingenious contrivance, hav- 
ing pads and levers opening and closing alternately, so 
that the milk was drawn rapidly and perfectly. It would 
take too much space to describe it accurately—it was 
called the hand. 


Canada Thisties,—James R. Clark, of Waverley, 
gives the following method to eradicate them. Cut them 
close to the ground, pour brine on the stubble, and turn 
in cattle or sheep. The animals attracted by the salt, will 
perform a second grubbing, and make thorough work 
with them. 


Warts on Horses and Cattle.—According to 
Dadd, these are best cured by tying a stout thread around 
them. He gives directions as follows: ‘‘ Take a common 
suture needle, and arm it with a double ligature; each 
ligature to be made of three’ threads of saddler’s twine, 
well waxed ; pass the needle right through the center of 





the wart, close down to the skin ; tie each half separately 
with a surgeon’s knot, as tight as possible ; cut the ends 
pretty close to the knot, and in the course of a short time, 
the whole will drop off. A single ligature will do for 
warts with a smallbase.” Tincture of aloes and myrrh 
will remedy bleeding, and powdered charcoal and blood 
root, in equal parts, are good for ulcerations. 


Administering Medicine to Horses.—J. G. 
O. writes that on one occasion he had a sick horse, to 
which a New-York carman administered medicine from 
a bottle by elevating the animal’s head, and pouring the 
dose down his nostril. There is a passage down the 
throat by way of the nose, but it was not intended for any 
such use, otherwise the horse would naturally drink 
through his nose. In cases of lock-jaw, liquids are some- 
times given in this way by veterinary surgeons, but ex- 
cept in such cases of necessity, always use the natural 
road to the throat, through the mouth. 


A Large Horse.—Chas. L. Hilbourn, former editor 
of the Morgan County Clarion (Ind.), referring toa late 
item in the Agriculturist about the largest horse in the 
world, sends us a slip from his paper describing a horse 
exhibited at the Ohio State Fair, in Sept. 1855, called 
“Rocky Mountain Chief,” which at 4 years old weighed 
2,500 lbs., measured 11 feet from head to tail, and stood 
21 hands high. Can any one tell where he is, and how 
large he is now—if alive ? 

Chester County Hogs.—C. J. Warren, Rocking- 
ham Co., N.H. This breed of swine is as distinct as the 
Suffolks, Berkshires, or other varieties. The marked 
points are, white hair, thin skin, length and depth of car- 
case, small offal, and ease of fattening. These charac- 
teristics have become confirmed in this race by great 
care in breeding for more than 20 years past. They orig- 
inated in a pair of Bedfordshire hogs, which were crossed 
upon the best of native stock obtainable by their owner, 
Paschal Morris. Their reputation is now fully established. 


Ring Bone.—James J. White. This disease is of 
the same nature as spavin, only situated in a differ- 
ent part of the horse’s leg, and may be treated as recom- 
mended on page 72 (March No.) 


Feeding Sheep in Winter.—A subscriber in 
Wisconsin gives as his list of fodder and condiments, 
“corn, oats, wheat bran, lime, ashes, tar, salt, barley, 
rosin, and sulphur.” He complains that 7 out of a flock 
of 192 died, eating heartily to the last. There are many 
‘causes of disease among sheep besides an improper diets 
Sometimes they are kept in too close quarters, and die 
from want of cleanliness and ventilation. Sometimes the 
soil is too wet. Sometimes they die from excess of fat. 
We should add to this bill of fare, a few roots—carrots. or 
turnips—fed daily. They act favorably upon the bowels, 
and promote the health of the flock. 


Sheep and Dogs in Massachusetts,—The 
sheep in Massachusetts numbered 378,226 in 1840; but 
they decreased to only 11,311 in 1860. In 1850 they num- 
bered 188,651, and produced 585,000 lbs. of wool, while 
the manufacturers of the state consumed 22,000,000 Ibs., 
outside of domestic or household products. The returns 
from the various towns, almost without exception, attrib- 
ute the decrease in sheep in great part to the killing and 
worrying of dogs. The benefits of the stringent dog law 
passed two years ago, are beginning to be perceived. All 
dogs are taxed, and from the fund thus obtained all losses 
caused by dogs are paid. 


Lice on Cattle.—James C, Wallace, La Salle Co., 
Iil., writes that lice on cattle can be destroyed by wash- 
ing the infested animals with water in which unpeeled 
potatoes have been boiled. He says two or three applica- 
tions are sufficient. It is easily tried. 


Cholera in Hens,.—Mrs.'’W. C. Vail, Jefferson 
Co., Ind., inquires how to treat hens affected with a dis- 
ease resembling cliolera, We have never seen any thing 
of the kind. Some of our readers may be able to advise 
in the matter. 


Mixing of Potatoes.—J. Reeder says, in the 
Farmer and Gardener, that during fifteen years experi- 
menting with potatoes, he has never known them to mix 
in the hill, and he pronounces it impossible. 


Squashes versus Pumpkins.—The former is 
much the better article. The Hubbard squash is not only 
an excellent dish for the table, but superior fodder for 
cattle—though less can by grown on the same ground. 


Beach or Sand Plum.—M. Brown, Dukes Co., 
Mass. Stocks of the above will answer for grafting the 
cultivated plum upon, but they must be planted in a 
light sandy soil. Other stocks are preferable, however, 
and the beach or sand plum is of little value as fruit, in 
comparison with finer sorts. 
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The War, and Farmers. 


oe 


The effects of the War upon Production—The Pros- 
pective Demand—The Certain Prospect of High 
Prices— What showld be Done at Once. 


Our office windows open directly upon the 
City Hall Square, and its extensive barracks, 
where are gathered the hosts of armed soldiers 
that start from this point southward. Almost 
every day we witness the arrival and departure 
of one or more regiments of 800 to 1000 men 
cach. A large number of these troops are stal- 
wart men, who have come from the farms of 
New-York and New-England. In the middle 
States and at the West, a still larger proportion 
of the volunteers are tillers of the soil. It is 
safe to estimate that in the Northern States 
alone, more than 50,000 able bodied men have 
already been withdrawn from the labors of the 
farm, (to say nothing of at least four times as 
many more drawn from other occupations,—all 
of whom must be fed, by the way.) 

It is below the mark to reckon the average 
annual result of the labor of each of those men 
leaving the farm, as equivalent to 1000 bushels 
of corn. (The aggregate result is the same, 
whether a man raise corn only, or say 150 
bushels of wheat, 200 bushels of corn, 10 tuns 
of hay, 100 bushels of potatoes, with small 
quantities of oats, barley, peas, beans, etc., for 
these taken together are equivalent to the 1000 
bushels of corn. He would bea poor laborer 
indeed who could not, without aid, produce the 
amount here indicated.) We then have, as one 
result of the withdrawal of 50,000 men from ag- 
riculture, a diminution of the products of the 
soil equivalent to at least 50,000x1000, or fifty 
million bushels of corn! Hundreds of thous- 
ands, perhaps millions of acres in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the seat, or seats of war, will be 


only partially tilled the present season, These, ° 


with other disturbing causes will, at the best, 
tend to greatly reduce the aggregate farm pro- 
ductions of the present year ; and the inevitable 
result will be an increased demand and higher 
prices for all that is produced from the soil. 

Looking abroad, we find a large deficiency of 
breadstuffs still to be supplied from this country. 
Since the last harvest, more than thirty million 
dollars worth of our wheat, flour, and corn, have 
been exported, and this, too, while the purchas- 
ers have had their own crop remaining to draw 
upon. With continued peace in Europe, the 
demand for our breadstuffs must be large for 
many months to come. But there, as here, vast 
armies are being raised; almost all of Europe is 
being placed upon a war footing; and on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the signs of the times 
are portentious of a Continental war. 

As we are importing comparatively little, and 
shall import still less for some time to come, our 
breadstuffs sent abroad must bring back large 
amounts of hard coin to be added to our present 
specie reserves, which are already larger than at 
any former period. Over fifty million dollars 
are now lying in the bank and Sub-Treasury 
vaults of this city alone. This money, which 
has lain partially idle, owing to the stagnation 
of business for some time past, is now begin- 
ning to move. Within a few months it will 
have been absorbed by loans to the General and 
State Governments, paid out in war expenses, 
circulated through the country, and in part re- 
turned to the bank vaults, to again go through 
the same round. In its course, most of this 
money will pass through the hands of the pro- 
ducers, partly for the direct purchase of army 





provisions and forage, and partly for food to 
supply those engaged in manufacturing and fur- 
nishing implements, equipments, and other in- 
cidentals of the war. A hundred millions at 
least will be expended by the General Govern- 
ment alone, within the present year, in addition 
to its usual current expenses. The rapidity of 
circulation will, in its effects upon business, 
make this sum equivalent to two or three hun- 
dred millions in ordinary times. The agricul- 
turists will reap a golden harvest from the strife 
and commotion of the times, and leaving out of 
consideration the motives of patriotism, which 
should incite them to do all in their power to 
produce unstinted supplies of bread, corn, 
meats, and other provisions for those who go 
forth to fight the battles of the country, self in- 
terest should prompt them to spare no effort, no 
skill, to raise the products of the soil to the 
highest possible limits the present season, The 
planting season is far spent—is just at its close— 
but let us see 


What can still be Done to Increase the 
Products of the Soil this Year. 


THE WHEAT AND RYE FIELDS. 


These are too far advanced to do much with 
them now, Still, plaster, or lime, and especially 
guano, sown as top-dressing, will improve the 
growth and final yield, The re-opening of 
ditches, or dead furrows, to let all water off 
from low spots, will often do much to warm the 
soil and hasten the maturity of the crop, and 
quite possibly save it from rust and the later in- 
sects. Harvegg will be a precarious time; the 
absence of 50,000 laborers at that time will be a 
serious hindrance. A reaping machine of his 


own, or the positive engagement of one from a’ 


neighbor, will be important for the grower of 
10 acres or upwards. Any delay after the exact 
season for cutting, that is, just when the kernel 
is beginning to harden, is @ loos of a dollar a 
day on each acre in the value of the crop, in- 
cluding its quality, weight, and the loss by shel- 
ling. ‘‘Hay-caps,” (that is, pieces of coarse 
strong cotton, 14 to 2 yards square, with loops 
at the corners for pinning down with pegs,) are 
quite as valuable for the grain harvest as for 
haying. Provide a lot of these early ; use them 
over the hay cocks; and have them ready to 
spread over the shocks of wheat, rye, and oats. 
They will shed off the rain, and very likely save 
the grain in good order. These caps will gen- 
erally pay for themselves in a single season, 
while they will last for years. 


PLANT CORN NOW. 


This should be the great business previous to 
the 10th of June—the earlier now the better. 
Replant any missing hill in fields already up. 
Seek out the nooks and corners, and wherever 
a hill can be made to grow, drop in the seed and 
cover it. Any spare pasture, any poor spots of 
meadow, may still be turned over and planted 
to corn, The more manure you can mingle 
with the soil under and around each hill the 
better. Look under the poultry roosts, in the 
corners of the barn yard, behind the horse sta- 
bles, in the corner where the cows rest at night, 
under the privies, and wherever a shovelful 
of manure can be found, gather it up, and get a 
little into as many corn hills as possible. The 
work will pay. The good ears of corn next 
Autumn will bring the cash directly, or make 
pork or beef which will sell for cash. By going 
to bed soon after sun-light is gone, with a light 
supper, so as to sleep well, and then starting an 





hour earlier in the morning, one may go out 
with a hoe in one hand, a basket or barrow of 
manure in the other, and a pocket full of seed 
corn; and during the hour thus gained, put 
in extra hills enough to bring two or three 
bushels in Autumn, worth a full dollar or 
more to the grower, and more than that to 
the country, The Improved King Philip, Rhode 
Island Premium, the Dutton, or other smaller 
quick growing varieties of corn are preferable 
for planting at this late season: Hoeing and 
cultivating the growing corn well, is important 
to its yieldiug well. Weeds and grasses abstract 
from the nourishment and life of the corn. 
Plaster, ashes, Peruvian guano, etc., in or around 
the hills, promote growth. Lime, or wood ashes, 
are excellent in the hill, on fresh sod land. 


PLANT BEANS, 


Beans constitute an important item in the sol- 
diers’ fare ; they contain a large amount of nutri- 
ment in asmall bulk. Thecommon field, or the 
small white kidney bean, can now be planted 
with entire safety. The waste places among 
co: tatoes, etc., should be sprinkled over 
with “beans, or other quick growing crops. 
Beans can also be planted between the corn 
hills, and on land too wet to use until now. 
They will flourish on a poor dry soil, where few 
other valuable crops would eke out an exist- 
ence. By all means increase the quantity of 
beans planted. They are good, substantial, 
cheap food for the home table, and will save 
many bushels of wheat for the market. We 
must, hereafter, give a chapter on the right 
method of cooking them to make them palata- 
ble, easily digested, and nutritious. If always 
thus cooked, they would be far more popular. 


80W BARLEY AND BUCKWHEAT. 


Buckwheat need not be sown until July, but 
barley usually succeeds well when sown early 
in June. Besides, barley forms a pretty good 
substitute for wheat, in case that crop is cut off, 
or is in demand at extra prices. Who is not 
fond of a good, light, warm barley loaf—and of 
buckwheat cakes. How would it work to 
have barley, buckwheat, and garden truck 
enough to about support the family from six to 
ten months, and sell all the wheat, and corn, 
and most of the beans, and pay up the debts on 
the farm, and at the stores, this year ? 


TRY A SOILING CROP. 


A lot of corn stalks, millet, sugar: cane, or 
other forage, to be in part cut up green and fed 
to the cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, in the dry 
season, and in part cured like hay for winter 
fodder, will increase the yield of milk, and but- 
ter, and cheese to sell; will keep the animals in 
good heart for labor, or for increasing in weight 
of meat; and will save hay to exchange for cash. 
Plant in drills, or sow, all you can of these crops, 
the first, second, ahd thizd weeks in June. 


DON’T FORGET THE TURNIPS. 


We have not so high an opinion as some 
others, of the value of turnips for this country; 
yet they are not to be despised. They cost next 
to nothing, and are undoubtedly good for all 
kinds of animals when fed with dry forage dur- 
ing all the Winter and Spring. ‘Scatter the seed 
on every vacant spot, alone or among other 
crops, wherever there is room fora root to grow 
and the top to spread, without interfering with 
something more valuable. The quick growing 
sorts, such as the Red Top Strap-leaf, may be 
sown for two months or more yet. Ruta-bagas, 
or Swedes, may be sown any time this month, 
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the earlier the better, The Long White French, 
Ashcroft, and others, may be sown in June or 
July. A little seed, a little hoeing or weeding, 
and a little soil, will turn out several loads of 
nice turnips about the time frosts come on. (If 
you can not get seed elsewhere, look at the Pub- 
lisher’s Premiums on page 188.) 


AND NOW FOR THE GARDEN. 


Se much for the field. There is scarcely a 
garden vegetable that may not yet be planted or 
sown. Many of them do better put in now 
than earlier. Turnips, beets, carrots, pars- 
neps, Lima and other beans, lettuce, spinage, 
sweet corn, cucumbers, squashes, cabbages, egg 
plants, peas, tomatoes, etc., may all be sown or 
set out at any time before the middle of the 
month, and several of them until late in July, 
so that not an inch of ground need be idle. 


Again, much may be done by way of ar- 
ranging to secure the most from a little space. 
Cucumbers and squashes can be put by the side 
of early potatoes or peas, which will be out of 
the way by the time the vines begin to run. 
Late cabbages may be set among pota' corn 
planted among early turnips, pumpkins and 
squashes grown in the potato patch, etc., to 
economize the space as much as possible. After 
haying, even, the sward may be turned over for 
a crop of turnips. In the vicinity of cities, 
where there is a large market for garden pro- 
duce, gardeners should not be satisfied short of 
two crops from each plot of ground, but to do 
this they must manure liberally and till well. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Home-made Bone Manure. 


Bones make one ofthe best fertilizers accessible 
to farmers and fruit-growers. The great objec- 
tion to their use is the cost of reducing them. 
The ground or sawed dust is expensive. The 
super-phosphate prepared with sulphuric acid, is 
still more costly. To break them up with ham- 
mers is a laborious job, and the bones are still 
in quite too large fragments. 

A correspondent wishes to know if it will pay 
to carry them to his market town and have 
them ground ina plaster mill. That will de- 
pend somewhat upon the charge for grinding. 
Those in the immediate vicinity of a good bone- 
mill should have all the bones ground that they 
can command, if the toll is reasonable. 

The best method for reducing bones at home, 
is that first introduced to the agricultural pub- 
lic by Prof. Pusey, of England, and since re- 
commended by Prof. Johnson, of New-Haven. 
The process, in brief, is to put the bones into a 
pile, filling the interstices with sand, ashes, loam, 
muck, or any fine material, and to saturate the 
pile with stale urine or dung heap liquor. About 
one third of the weight of bones is composed of 
cartilage and animal matter, which heats in the 
lreap and breaks down the whole structure of 
the bone, making it a fine mass. It is better 
that the bones should be crushed with a sledge 
hammer, as the finer they are made, the more 
completely they will be reduced by the ferment- 
ing process. In forming a heap, a layer of 
muck, or good loam a foot thick, should be put 
at the bottom. Then scatter on a layer of bones 
a few inches in thickness, and put on just enough 
of the ashes, saw-dust, or other fine matter to 
fill all the interstices. The object is to bring the 
bones as closely together as possible, and to 
make the pile compact. When this is done, 
wet the whole with urine, or barn-yard liquor, 
and cover a foot thick with muck or loam, to 





absorb the ammonia that will escape from the 
fermenting mass. In warm weather the fermen- 
tation goes on rapidly, and the bones will be 
decomposed in from two to six weeks. Such 
fragments of bone upon the outside, as are not 
reduced by the first operation, may be put up 
in asecond heap. The bones in the center of 
the heap will be most perfectly decomposed, 
and the larger the heap, the more complete the 
disintegration. The process of fermentation 
may be ascertained by thrusting a bar into the 
heap. Ifthe ammonia escapes, which will be 
indicated by the smell, add more muck. 
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Dead Animals for Manure. 


In Spring and early Summer, farmers not sel- 
dom have carcasses of dead animals to dispose 
of, awd which are often thrown away and wast- 
ed. Rightly managed, they would make excel- 
lent manure. The expediency of the common 
practice of burying them in a crude state among 
the roots of grape-vines and other gross-feeding 
trees, may be questioned. Rather, let them be 
cut up into small pieces, then stacked in the cor- 
ner of some field or back-yard, scattering on a 
little lime and muck, or charcoal if at hand, as 
the pile goes up, filling all the spaces between 
with some absorbent material, and covering 
each piece before another is thrown on. The 


offal will slowly decompose, and the gases, in- 
stead of passing off into the air, a nuisance to 
all the neighborhood, will be absorbed and 
saved. Inthe Autumn, this heap may be bro- 
will 
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ken down, shoveled over and mixed; it 
then be a very valuable fertilizer. 
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‘The Potato-Rot—Three Proposed “Sure 
Remedies.” 
ecaipt 

~ The thousand and one “new and infallible” 
remedies proposed, from time to time, for the 
cure of this disease, have done so little to arrest 
it, that every one has come to feel suspicious of 
anything new. Among the older remedies, we 
know of none better than the use of ashes. A suc- 
cessful farmer, near the writer’s residence, states 
that he has tried ashes for several years and with 
almost complete success, and he wants to speak 
of them to the readers of the Am. Agriculturist. 
His method is this: Shortly after the second hoe- 
ing, sow upon the vines a dressing of unleached 
ashes, using from two and a half to three bushels 
per acre. Repeat the application once in six 
weeks, until the crop is matured. Our friend, it 
would seem, considers the disease of atmospher- 
ic origin, or as caused by an insect in the leaf, 
and not at the root. But whatever the origin, 
he keeps the tubers sound by treating the leaf. 

John B. Austine, residing near Warren Depot, 
Worcester Co., Mass., asserts that he has a posi- 
tive remedy for the potato rot, and claims a 
right of discovery. He sent a box of seedlings, 
in good order, to. the office of the American Ag- 
riculturist, on the 18th of April, and wrote: 
“They were planted the first week in May last 
year. Aug. 18, I put my feet on each side of the 
hill, and pulled the tops off. Pressing the soil 
down, the tops were thrown upon the hills, and 
not a rotton one was found in the 24 bushels 
gathered.” He thinks the disease begins on the 
vine, and extends down to the bulbs, and that 
by stripping off the tops as soon as there is the 
least sign of rot, or black spots, the potatoes 
may be left in the ground any length of time, or 
until convenient to dig and store for Winter, 
without the slightest danger of rot. Mr. Aus- 





tine says he has proved the utility of his process 
by five years of successful experiment. But 
perhaps the exemption of his crop has been 
due to other causes. If he will further test his 
remedy by pulling up only alternate rows, and 
if he then finds the rows left undisturbed, to be 
affected with the rot, while those treated by his 
method remains sound, the result will be some- 
what conclusive. There is some plausibility in 
it, and it may be well for others to experiment 
with a few hills at least. If the vines are 
stripped off too early, it must lessen the yield. 
A few hills might be pulled at successive in- 
tervals of a week, and the results noted, 

We find in the English “ Mark-lane Express,” 
of March 10,a communication from a farmer 
whose theory is somewhat similar to that of 
Mr. Austine. The English farmer concludes 
from microscopic examinations, verified by ex- 
periment, that the potato disease is a sort of mi- 
nute fungus deposited at first upon the leaves 
and haulm, (vines,) which spreads with remark- 
able rapidity over both tops and roots, and final- 
ly destroys them. Last season, when the haulm 
had reached its full growth, early in July, he 
bent the tops over and placed earth upon them 
to keep them down. This was to prevent the 
rain from descending the vines to the roots, car- 
rying the fungus with it. The portion of the 
field so treated, although a heavy clay soil, pro- 
duced a good crop of potatoes, not one in fifty 
rotting, while those allowed to grow in the usual 
upright manner were a complete failure. The 
same thing waa confirmed by his neighbors. In 
one case a neighbor, having no room for some 
planks, threw them upon his potato patch, and 
found, contrary to his expectations, at digging 
time, that those so covered were in excellent 
condition, while the others were badly discased. 
As in the former case, the thousands of minute 
fungi or parasitical plants were washed into the 
soil at a distance from, instead of directly 
among the potatoes. 


A Mole-Drain Plow. 
ee 

G. MeWhick, Franklin Co., O., communicates 
to the Agriculturist a description of a mole-drain 
plow, constructed by one of his neighbors, as 
follows: A strong steel bar runs down from a 
plow beam, to the lower end of which is strong- 
ly welded a tapering nose-piece, followed by a 
succession of cast-iron balls attached to each 
other and to the nose-piece by links These 
balls increase in size to 3 or 4 inches, and leave 
an opening after them of the size of the largest 
ball, with the soil firmly pressed. It is run 20 
to 24 inches deep, and iis moved about 100 rods 
per day, with a horse and capstan. The mole- 
drains run into an open ditch. Ona wet bot- 
tom-land, with a black pitchy muck subsoil, 
this implement has produced good results, Mr. 
M. proposes to use a similar implement, running 
it every two or three rods for cross drains, pre- 
vious to laying down tiles in the natural water 
courses, and will communicate from time to 
time the results. He proposes leveling and grad- 
ing the surface a little, before using the mole- 
plow, so as to secure a uniform depth of drain. 
The success and permanence: of these mole- 
drains now being used in different parts of the 
country, will be matters of interest. We do 
not see the advantage of the series of balls over 
a single piece of steel or iron tapering at the 
point and enlarged at the rear end to the re- 
quired size. It would seem that a continuous 
piece of metal would leave a smoother opening 
than the disconnected balls, 
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Draining—Why—Where—How. 
(Continued from page 137.) 


HOW. 


Wood Drains are frequently resorted to, and 
are often necessary, where neither stones nor 
tiles are available. In new, swampy land, we 
have seen quite serviceable drains made by 
opening a deep trench, and putting in a layer of 
brush or faggots. Such a drain should be eight 
to twelve inches, or more, wide at the bottom, 
and at least 24 feet deep. The best method of 





Fig. 8. 
putting the brush in, is to begin at the highest 
end of the drain, and keep the but ends forward, 
letting the twigs lap back half their length upon 
the previous layer. In other words, lay in the 
brush with the but or larger ends forward, and 
inclined downward, as shown in Fig. 8. This 
leaves the surface with a continuous layer of the 
smallest twigs, which will better support the 
earth thrown upon them. The brush used for 
such a drain should be somewhat straight ; 
many cross branches would leave it too open. 
The brush should be well packed, and the 
smaller limbs be pressed down smoothly on the 
surface, as the earth is thrownon. A layer of 
inverted sods, placed on the brush, is very de- 
sirable. Leaves, coarse grass, or flags, may be 
used to prevent the sifting in of earth among 
the brush. Such drains will be effective fora 
few years, and will doubtless pay where perma- 
nent drains can not be conveniently made. 

Another kind of wood drains is made by cut- 
ting a ditch, and laying 
in the bottom two straight 
logs or poles, or split tim- 
: bers, and covering them 
with a third one, as shown in 
Fig. 9. The size of the open 
passage will depend upon 
the diameter of the logs or 
poles, which may be from 4 
to 7 or 8 inches, if conve- 
niently obtained. Unless the 
timber is unusually straight, 
so as to form very close 
joints, a covering of sods 
or brush and leaves should 
be used, to prevent the 
soil from running in. The permanence of such 
drains will, of course, depend upon the kind of 
wood used, and the proportion of time the drain 
is filled with water. A drain of this kind, made 
of locust timber, would last a lifetime, or longer ; 
but this variety of wood is seldom accessible in 
quantity, and when obtainable, is too valuable 
for fence posts, to allow its use for drains. Per- 
haps the efforts now making to grow locust on 
the Western prairies, may be so successful that, 
after a few years, there will be enough of this 
timber to be used for drains, in localities toe 
distant from clay beds to obtain tiles cheaply. 
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Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 10. 


Wooden tubing is sometimes used, like that 
shown in Fig. 10. Bottom and cover piéces, 
4 to 6 inches wide, and 1 to 14 inches thick, are 
nailed upon side strips 2 to 8 inches wide, leay- 
ing a passage of 2 to 3 inches for water. The 
water will enter freely at the joinings of the side 
and top pieces, though it is better to pierce the 





wood with numerous small holes. The boxes 
are rapidly put together. It is best tolet the 
top and side pieces break joints in laying them 
down, as this secures them from being displaced. 
Slabs, or the imperfect bark side portions leftgn 
sawing timber, may be used, as no straight edges 
are required, except for the side pieces. These 
may be imperfect scantling. Such a drain, if 
made of larch or other durable timber, would 
last many years, and be very effective. If put 
in firm clay, the opening will remain long after 
the wood had rotted away. In these various 
kinds of drains, there need be no fear about the 
entrance of the water. Water will not remain 
in the surrounding soil, when there is the small- 
est aperture or crack, into an open drain; it 
would require no little care to construct a drain 
of any material so tight as to keep water out. 
Stone Drains are as yet the most feasible, since 
in many places this material is still the only 
available one for a permanent drain; though we 
shall see, further on, that even where there is an 
abundance of stones, it is often cheaper to use 
tiles. Indeed, taking into account the large 
areas where stones are wanting, or are not 
abundant, tiles will soon be the principal mate- 
rial used for draining in our country.—A very 
common method, but a very bad one, adopted 
in laying stone drains, 
, is that illustrated in 
YY Fig. 11, in which the 
/ drain is simply filled 
4 with small stones 
/ thrown in at random. 
y Such drains last for a 
, time, and at first ope- 
, Yate well; but we 
j, doubt if one out of a 
, hundred will be effect- 
4 tive for a dozen or 
twenty years. The soil 
will in time clog them 
at some point, and a 
single stoppage anywhere in the drain renders 
it useless. They may be made somewhat 
permanent, in a compact soil, however, if 
the stones are small, and care be taken 
to cover them well. The best plan is to 
smooth off the top of the stones with pebbles 
or the smallest stones; then put on a layer of 
refuse hay or straw, evenly, but not thick, and 
put upon this clay, or soil that will pack well. 
The first layer should be tramped or beat down 
firmly ; otherwise the first water that runs in, 
will open passages through, and gradually wash 
in large amounts of soil, leaving pitfalls above, 
and clogging the : 
drain. Great care 
should be exercised 
in laying in the 
stones, that ‘at no 
point two larger 
stones, lying close 
together, stop or 
nearly stop the free 
passage of water. 
The _ precautions 
above named, in re- 
ference to covering 
with hay or straw, 
and packing down 
the earth, etce., should be used for the protection 
of all kinds of stone and brush drains. 
Where the stones are small, if flat stones are 
accessible, it is preferable by far, to get enough 
of these, even at considerable expense, to form 
an open passage under the small stones. If the 











soil be firm, the form shown in fig. 12, is a very 
good one. “Mere two stones are placed lean- 
ing outwards, and coming together at the 
bottom; and a third stone is laid on as a cover, 
so as to leave the continuous passage, a. In 
such a drain the smallest flow of water will 
keep up a current in the narrow bottom, and 
clean. out any soil washing in. If, as is some- 
times recommended, the opening be made broad 
at the bottom, the stones inclining inward at the 
top, asmall flow of water would be spread out 
so much over the broad base, that the current 
would not suffice to clear the passage of soil. 

It seldom happens, however, that there are 
not large stones enough to build the drain in the 
manner shown by fig. 13; that is, with a row 
of stones along each side of the ditch, and a flat 
one across the top, to form 
an arch or cover. This is 
the best method in all cases; 
yet many drains of this con- 
struction fail. Moles, rats, and 
mice burrow in them, and un- 
dermine the side stones; a 
current of water often does 
the same thing. Soil washes 
in and clogs the drain at, 
some point where there _ is 
little current, and the whole 
becomes choked. The cap 





Fig. 13. 
stone, if round, is often so turned as to nearly close 
the opening, and perhaps quite so, after the side 


stones settle. A bungling workman will, ten 
chances to one, leave some stone so poorly laid, 
that one end of it will slip down during the set- 
tling of the earth, and perhaps it will be knocked 
down before completion, by the stones thrown 
jinabove. All these points are to be earefully 
guarded against. Only yesterday we noticed 
thelaying of a drain, 900 feet long, which was 
being done by contract, for 56 cents arod. <Ac- 
cording to the contract, it was to be “10 inches 
in the clear;” but, owing to carelessness of the 
workmen, we saw places where there was not 
2 inches of space left under a round stone, used 
as acap; and the chances are that, when the 
drain settles, there will not be an inch left, if in- 
deed the drain be not wholly closed. The fact 
is, no such drain should be laid by contract, and 
none but the most skillful, faithful workmen 
should ever be entrusted with laying a cobble 
stone drain. With flat or quarried stones there 
is less risk, but still a risk. An error in laying one 
stone may destroy the whole, and require the 
taking up of the entire length, to find the fault. 

We have recently proposed a plan to counter- 
act the operation of moles, the settling of the 
stones out of place, the washing out of earth 
from under the side stones, as well as from the 
bottom of the drain. It is simply this: When 
all ready to lay the stones, spread upon the bot- 
tom of the drain a thin layer of mortar, made 
of hydraulic cement (water-lime) and sand. 
Bed the side stones in this, and smoothe the 
bottom of the drain with a board or trowel. 
The side stones will then be held firmly in place, 
and the bottom will afford a smooth passage for 
water, and one impervious te moles. We con- 
sider this an important improvement. A barrel 
of hydraulic lime (costing $1.25 to $2.50), and 
two barrels of sand, will suffice for a long stretch 
of drain. With this addition of a cement bed, 
which will not cost sixpence per rod, and with 
suitable care in putting on the cap stone, and a 
layer of small stones above, and the proper 
covering of refuse hay or straw, and packing 
earth over the latter, such-a drain will not only 
be effective, but very lasting. 
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Sow Corn for Feeding, 


Hardly another item of farm labor is so im- 
portant as this, for June. Pastures are usually 
short, the last of August and September, and 
even in the best of grass years, the green succu- 
lent stalks of corn are a welcome addition to 
the feed of every grazing animal. If not abso- 
lutely needed for green fodder, then the stalks 
can be kept for winter use; and, if cut seasona- 
bly and properly cured, they are nearly as valua- 
ble as English hay. The ground can hardly be 
made to produce so much valuable fodder, at so 
little expense, with any other crop. 

The ground should be in good heart ; if not so, 
let it be manured with 10 to 20 cords of stable 
manure per acre. The cornissometimes sown 
broadcast, but the crop is not as large as when 
sown in drills, 24 to 3 feet apart, and cultivated 
2 or 3 times, before it is too large for the operation. 
If foddered from the field, the cutting may com- 
mence about the time the spindle makes its ap- 
pearance, and may be continued until the ears 
are glazed. If it isto be cured for winter use, 
it should be cut just as the ears are beginning to 

silk. If left later, the ears will not eure well. 
Asa rule, it should not stand later than the mid- 
dle of September, at which time the season is 
sufficiently warm to cure the stalks rapidly. 

There is a choice in the varieties of corn for 
this purpose. The small kinds that have been 
cultivated mainly for the grain, for many gen- 
erations, are not so good as the larger varieties. 
Some use the Southern corn altogether, for this 
purpose, and it does well. Others use sweet 
corn only, thinking there is more nourishment 
in the stalks. We have used, for several years, 
the Stowell’s Evergreen Sweet Corn, and, on 
the whole, prefer it to any variety we have ever 
experimented with. It yields an enormous bur- 
den of fodder, and is one of the best articles for 
feeding swine, as well as neat cattle. Horses, 
also, are very fond of it, and it may economical- 
ly make up half their food while it lasts. But 
the variety is not a very essential matter. Sow 
sweet corn if you have it, or can readily pro- 
cure it. But, by all means, sow corn, and keep 
up a full flow of milk in September and October. 
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Millet for Fodder. 
— 

This plant has an unfortunate history in this 
country. Its several varieties have been seized 
upon by swindlers, who, by naming it Honey 
Blade Grass, Japanese Wheat, Egyptian Corn, 
etc., and publishing lying pamphlets and adver- 
tisements, have duped purchasers into paying 
exorbitant prices, and reaping disappointment. 
Nevertheless, millet has undoubtedly much 
yalue as a forage crop. Conflicting accounts are 
given as to its excellence for feeding. Some of 
the correspondents of the <Agriculturist deem it 
equal, or even superior to timothy hay, if cut at 
the right time and properly cured; others are 
of opinion that it is positively injurious to stock, 
particularly horses. Thus, according to the Du- 
buque Herald, it was resolyed by the Dubuque 
Farmers’ Club, after a full discussion last Win- 
ter, that “the cultivation of Hungarian grass, 
(German millet,) is injudicious.” But from the 
weight of testimony offered, we are of opinion, 
that properly cultivated and cured, it affords a 
cheap and safe method of adding to the winter's 
supply of fodder, and that it is well fitted for 
cutting and feeding green, to supply deficiency 
in pasture. 

It may be sown after the season for the main 








grain crops is past. The middle of June is not 
too late to secure a good crop in this latitude. It 
is more exhaustive of the soil than clover or 
grass, and therefore land intended for it should 
be,iberally enriched. For a hay crop, ten qts. 
of seed per acre is none too much; thick seed- 
ing gives a less rank growth of stalk. It may 
very well occupy land this Summer, which is 
wanted to seed down with winter grain, or with 
oats next year, but where it was impracticable 
to plant corn. It would be greatly preferable to 
naked summer fallow. It might not be advisa- 
ble to substitute this crop for oats, nor to disturb 
a good sod for its introduction ; but where ma- 
nure is plenty, and there is a piece of poor pas- 
ture, or other land unoccupied, try millet. 
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Flax Competing with Cotton. 


a 

We refer to this subject in no controversial 
spirit. It is, to say the least, very doubtful wheth- 
er Flax will ever be able to rise to any thing like 
the practical importance of the great Southern 
staple. But the subject is now up for public 
consideration, and we notice it merely as one of 
the signs of the times. 

For a year or so past, statements have ap- 
peared in the leading city journals, that a new 
method had been invented for preparing the 
crude flax, so that it could be woven in ordi- 
nary cotton mill looms, with only a slight alter- 
ation of the machinery. Until lately, we could 
not trace these paragraphs to any reliable au- 
thority. Not long ago we received an official 
report of a discussion on this subjeet by the 
Legislative Agricultural Society of Massachu- 
setts, held at Boston. The meeting was quite 
large, filling to overflow the great Hall of Rep- 
resentatives in the State-House. This shows 
how deep is the public interest on the subject. 
We are indebted to the ‘“ New-England Farm- 
er” for a report, which we much condense. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. S. M. Al- 
len, who, we understand, is a cotton manufac- 
turer. He remarked that the successful growth 
of cotton is confined to narrow limits in the re- 
gion of the tropics, while flax can be grown al- 
most every where, from Canada to Florida. 
Wild Flax is indigenous to California and Ore- 
gon. It has also been raised in other countries, 
from the earliest authentic history, the fiber be- 
ing used for clothing and the seed for oil. 
Egypt, Rome and Britain used it for making 
linen, and the American Colonists brought the 
custom with them to these shores. Up to about 
the year 1750, it was used in its simple, clear 
state, but after that time cotton filling was in- 
troduced, making a mixed goods, which became 
very popular. As improvements were made in 
cotton machinery, by Arkwright and others, 
this material came into more general use, and 
flax gradually lost ground. Since 1767, it has 
become only a secondary product in Europe and 
America, The principal reason of this change 
lay in the supposed difficulty of preparing the 
flax fiber for spinning. On this point we quote 
Mr. Allen’s own Words: 

“The old method of working flax was in long 
line, using the filaments and fibers in a united 
thread, without reducing them down to the ul- 
timate fibril, either in length or size; and using 
in their manufacture machinery peculiarly 
adapted for the purpose, and differing material- 
ly from that used for manufacturing either cot- 
ton or wool. The mode of preparing the fiber 
was also peculiar, the same being subjected 
while in the straw toa fermenting or rotting 
process, which tended to set the gluten and al- 








bumen, and, when followed by boiling in alka- 
lies, rendered the fibers harsh and bri‘tle, and 
hard to spin, making the whole process. of man- 
ufacturing linen more expensive than cotton or 
wool....The process of making fibrilia, as well 
as cloth and yarns, from the same, is entirely 
different from the old methods, and a corres- 
ponding result is produced. The albumen, glu- 
ten, and other substances which pervade the 
filaments and fibers on the original stalk, and 
which cement them together, are dissolved and 
removed by simple solving processes, and the 
fibrils are separated to their original length, of 
from one to two inches, by a review of the 
solving process with a simple mechanical one, 
which fits the fibrils for spinning on either cot- 
ton or woolen machinery, and which makes it 
resemble those fibers both in color and white- 
ness, and in length of staple.” 

After this general exposition, the speaker ex- 
hibited specimens of fibrilia made from flax, 
looking much like cotton or wool, and which 
could be used with either of these fibers, or 
alone. It spins like cotton, and makes a strong- 
er and better yarn and cloth. He believed flax 
could be raised and manufactured at the North 
cheaper than cotton at the South, and at a fine 
profit to both farmer and manufacturer. It is 
now grown in considerable quantities at the 
West, for the seed alone, the fiber being thrown 
away. Good land will produce two tons of straw 
to the acre; five bushels of seed can be got 
from this, worth $1.50 a bushel, and if the straw 
be broken on the ground, three or four hundred 
pounds of fibrilia, ready for the spindle, can be 
obtained, leaving 2,500 pounds of stalks, which 
are about as good for cattle as hay. [There 
must be some mistake about the value of the 
stalks as food.—Hd. Am. Ag.] From a quarter 
of the cultivated lands of the North, flax enough 
could be raised to more than four times equal 
the cotton crop of the South.” 

These statements of Mr. Allen were followed 
by remarks and inquiries from other gentlemen. 
One observed that both cotton and wool had a 
serrated or notched edge, and would therefore 
hold fast when wound together, whereas flax 
was round, and could not be made to unite 
firmly. He also doubted the profitableness of 
the crop, considering the great labor required 
to produce it, and the comparative cost of labor 
at the North. He thought, if a farmer with 50 
acres of land grew five acres each year in flax, 
for ten years, at the end of that time he would 
be ruined. 

Another replied that, if flax-fiber has a round 
edge, it becomes flat at the ends when broken 
by the new Randall machine, and in the solvirz 
process, and so will easily and firmly unite with 
either cotton or wool. He also said the original 
difficulty in working flax on cotton machinery 
lay “in its long staple, the thread being bound 
in the stem of the plant as a bunch of rods.” 
But Randall’s machine breaks the stem, and 
separates the fiber, after which it can be mixed 
with cotton or wool, and be spun and woven 
with either. 

Another gentleman, from this city, remarked 
that cotton-flax, as exhibited at this meeting, 
could be produced for two-thirds the price of 
cotton. At the West it is harvested by mowing 
machines, and thus got in at a cheap rate. The 
old idea that flax can be grown on the same 
land only one crop in seven years, is now ex- 
ploded; all that is wanted, is manure every other 
year. It isa good preparatory crop for wheat. 
Flax raised at the West is now delivered in Bos- 
ton for four and a half cents a pound, and after 
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being cottonized there, is sent back where it was 
grown, and sold for fifteen cents a pound....It 
costs from five to six cents a pound to raise cot- 
ton, without any profit to the planter, thus giv- 
ing an advantage of one or two cents a pound 
to flax. Seven thousand bushels of flax-seed 
are annually raised in India, and more cotton 
than in all the United States. 

We give the above facts simply as important 
items of intelligence. Let them pass for what 
they are worth. We have examined specimens 
of the fibrilia and calico, and other goods man- 
ufactured from it, which go far to substantiate 
some of the claims set forth above. A few 
years will determine the value of the new pro- 
cess, which must interest every man who cares 
for the prospects of American agriculture. 

at 6 
Weed the Wheat Fields. 
eg 

If this was done last year, the labor will 
now be comparatively light; but if it was neg- 
lected, and foul seed was sown last Fall, the 
neglect must now be paid for with compound 
interest. If time can not be taken to go through 
the whole field, then mark out the best and ear- 
liest tracts, and give them especial care to pro- 
cure choice, clean seed, for the next crop. 
Choose a time when the ground is softened by 
recent rain, take a garden trowel or other con- 
venient implement for weeds not readily pulled, 
and root out every one that would ripen by har- 
vest time. Thistles, cockle, dock, and many 
other sorts are readily discerned—deal with them 
thoroughly. Foreign journals complain that 
much of the wheat so largely exported from 
this country during the last year, is mixed with 
weed seeds, and they very properly caution cul- 
tivators against using such for seed. One sam- 
ple was noticed containing large quantities of 
small pink bodies, about the size of wheat ker- 
nels, which proved to be bulbs of the crow gar- 
lic, (Allium vineale,) a pestiferous weed, as all 
dairymen know, who have pastures infested 
with it. The taint imparted by it to butter is in- 
sufferable, and when, as in the above instance, 
the bulbs are mixed with wheat, the quality of 
the flour madé..from it is seriously impaired. 
See that none of this nuisance is allowed to re- 
main in the patch of seed wheat. 


A gee 
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Disappearance of the Wheat Midge. 


ae 

Dr. Asa Fitch, N. Y. State Entomologist, ina 
recent article in the Country Gentleman, com- 
municates the important and welcome informa- 
tion that the wheat midge has almost entirely 
disappeared from some sections, where, hereto- 
fore, it had seriously interfered with wheat rais- 
ing. Last Summer, just before wheat harvest, 
the Doctor made an excursion of 50 miles in the 
direction of Vermont, from which the midge 
originally came, and was unable to find a single 
larva in any of the numerous wheat fields ex- 
amined in Washington Co., N. Y., and Ben- 
nington and Rutland Counties, Vt. 

In the central parts of New-York, and in 
Canada West, it is reported that no injury was 
received from the insect last Summer. In the 
latter section it was reported that a parasitic in- 
sect had subdued the midge. 

In Western New-York, although the insect 
was as common as heretofore, it did not appear 
as active and injurious to wheat as formerly. 
This, however, is attributed to circumstances 
which favored a vigorous growth of grain, so 
that it could better withstand and recover from 
tlie attacks of the enemy. 

The future history of the insect can not be 











safely predicted, as circumstances favorable to it 
may cause it to rapidly multiply again, and in 
two or three years become as great a pest as 
heretofore. In the sections indicated, however, 
cultivators may sow wheat without fear of loss 
from this cause for at least two seasons. 

Dr. F. is of opinion that the career of the in- 
sect will be analogous to that of the Hessian 
fly, which, on its first introduction to our shores, 
gradually overspread the country, everywhere 
devastating the wheat fields for a number of 
years, after which it subsided, and has seldom 
since attracted any particular notice. 


Wheat to Chess—To the Point. 
a 

“‘ Mayben,” of Page Co., Iowa, sends definite 
directions for producing the transmutation of 
wheat into chess. His plan is easily tried, and 
if as successful, as he believes it will be, it will 
entitle him to the reward offered in the Agricui- 
turist—He says, the breaking of the tap root 
ata particular period of growth, will gener- 
ally induce the change, and directs as fol- 
lows: As soon as the wheat stems begin to 
joint, gently pull them until the tap-root breaks, 
and then tramp back the roots into the soil. Go 
on to a plot and treat thus several alternate sec- 
tions of a foot or two square, and at harvest 
time you will find good wheat on the undisturb- 
ed portions, and chess on the plot where the 
tap-root was broken in the manner described. 
He thinks the running of a knife under the 
stems to sever the tap-root, will produce the 
same result, but has not yet tried this. Mr. M. 
also undertakes to show, how the combined ef- 
fects of frost, water, etc., have broken the tap- 
roots, in the cases already published. We have 
no faith in this prescription, but give the pro- 
cess, that any who desire, may experiment. 








TRANSPLANTING WHEAT.—A. correspondent 
of the London Agricultural Gazette suggests 
that it may be found advantageous to transplant 
wheat in the Spring, to occupy spots which 
have been winter-killed. Each living plant 
which has tillered, would furnish from six to ten 
or more “sets.” The experiment was tried on 
a model farm near Dublin a few years ago, and 
the crop was as good as from a field sown in 
the usual way. This seems like an absurd pro- 
position in this country, where land is plenty 
and labor scarce, but in Great Britain, where, in 
some sections, women and children are- glad to 
find employment at 8 to 12 cents a day, and land 
is too costly to be left idle, the plan is thought 
worthy of consideration. 

—_— + et ee 


Saving Clover Seed. 





As clover forms such an important element in 
farm economy, both as fodder and a green ma- 
nure; it is important that our cultivators 
should more generally raise their own seed. 
Whai need of any one paying from five to eight 
dollars a bushel to others, when he can raise an 
abundance at only a trifling outlay! A farmer 
might about as well buy his seed-corn, wheat, 
oats, etc. Our climate and soil are favorable for 
the growth of the seed. 

All that is needed, is to lay off a certain por- 
tion of the field where the yield is clean and 
good; and, having cut the first crop of fodder 
and cured it, allow the second, which is most 
productive, to grow and ripen its seed. The 
yield will range from four to eight bushels of 
seed to the acre, according to the strength of the 
land. The first crop of fodder should be har- 





vested (or it may be eaten off by sheep or catile,) 
by the middle of May or the first of June, so as 
to give the second crop a sufficient time to ma- 
ture its seed; forif not ripe before hard frosts 
come, it will be injured. Of course, if the land 
is poor, it should be well manured in the Spring 
or Fall previous. 

Of the several machines now in use for gath- 
ering and cleaning the seed, we need not ex- 
press any decided preference. Wagener’s is an 
excellent harvester, and Crawford’s is a good 
huller, and there may be others equally good 
in market. Farmers who have only a little 
seed to hull, can get along by using the or- 
dinary threshing machine, modifying the 
running of it a little forthe purpose; the work, 
however, has to: be gone over with several 
times in order to get the seed perfectly clean. 
But if the farmer wishes only to save enough 
for his own use, he need not be careful to 
clean it nicely; it ‘will vegetate very well 
if sown in the chaff. Still again, for small 
farmers who wish to raise a little seed, but not 
take the trouble to clean it, a home-made ma- 
chine can be got up at little cost. A Kentucky 
farmer with a Yankee genius, thus describes 
one, in the Louisville Journal: “Make a box, 
say three feet wide, four feet long, and one foot 
deep, with the forward end left out. This should 
be placed on runners about nine inches wide, 
forming a kind ofsled; teeth made of hard wood, 
about fifteen inches long, one inch thick, and 
one inch wide at the top, and half an inch wide 
on the under side. These should be placed 
about a quarter of an inch apart, forming a kind 
of comb by which the heads are gathered.” 

— 4 ——t @ ee 
Curing Clover—An Old Notion. 

A subscriber communicates the following ex- 
tract from an agricultural almanac printed in 
1809, and asks the opinion of the Agricultwrist 
upon its practicability : ‘ 

“To preserve Clover in its green state: take 
in your grass from the swath, cut it up as you 
would straw in a cutting machine, pack it well 
down in a close apartment, or in hogsheads, 
giving a pound of salt to every hundred weight. 
By preserving it thus, you will have a beautiful 
green hay, exceedingly fragrant and nourishing, 
and superior to any other fodder. 

Wouldn’t it be something of a job to run the 
clover from a ten acre field through a cutter, 
with the mercury at 90°? How many hogs- 
heads would be required ? The coopers’ trade 
would flourish where this plan was practiced. 
One quart of salt to a hundred of hay would not 
prevent fermentation. To save green clover 
packed in a large mass, would require salt 
enough to pickle itj——the “fragrance” under 
such circumstances would be imaginary, and the 
“nourishment” problematical. 

er rt @ ee we 

Sow1ne SoakeD Sreep.—It is often advanta- 
geous to soak onion, carrot, and other small 
seeds, which unfits them for sowing in the seed- 
sowers or drills. But ifthe seed is mixed with 
slaked lime, or plaster, or coal ashes, or wood 
ashes, or with fine dry soil, it will soon become 
coated, and run readily from the drilling ma- 
chine. It is useful to drill in some concentrated 
manure with the seed. 








How To tre A Bac.—Double the string, put 
it around the bag, and pass the two loose ends 
through the loop at the other end; then draw 
one loose end one way and the other in the ‘con- 
trary direction, take one or two turns, and tie. 
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Manuring with the Hoe. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

If cultivators have followed the advice of the 
Agriculturist, their barn-yards, stables, poultry- 
houses, wood-sheds, and every other spot from 
which manure could be gathered, are now as 
clean as scraping could make them, and the 
precious deposits have been removed to the 
fields, to be manufactured into corn, potatoes, 
and other produce. But many of us are lack- 
ing yet. In breaking up a ten-acre field 
for corn, for instance, one would scarce- 
ly think of leaving two acres unem- 
ployed because he had only manure 
enough to give a thorough dressing to 
eight acres; so the fertilizing material is 
spread thinner and there is 20 per cent 
less than there should be. I know the 
manure merchants advise to make up 
this want by purchasing their com- 
pounds, but I don’t know that it will 3 
pay us, if it does them. NowI proposea 2% 
plan which I have found to work well, 
which is, to manure with the hoe. Fre- 
quent stirring of the soil, by keeping the 
surface loose and porous, lets the air in 
more freely. Air contains quite an a- 
mount of carbon in the form of gas, and 
also a little ammonia, both of which you 
teach us, go to make up the substance of vege- 
tables, and which are extracted from the soil by 
the roots. Then, again, if the surface is kept 
open, the water from below will rise to supply 
the place of that evaporated, and will bring with 
it the matters which it has dissolved, which can 

also be taken up by the roots. In addition to 
this, every weed which has been stealing nour- 
ishment from the soil, can be made to give it 
back with interest, by hoeing it into the earth, 
where it will decay and furnish plant food. So, 
if manure be scarce, we can partly make it 
up by extra cultivation. Corn in this section is 
usually plowed and hoed twice, or three times 
if the owner is not too busy; I would go 
through it five or even six times with a horse- 
hoe, or cultivator, and I beljeve that each time 
would add five bushels an acre to the yield. Of 
course, as the roots extend, the surface only 
should be stirred, so as not to injure them. 

JONATHAN. 
——6@ —t 6 
Mowers and Reapers. 
ee 

Mowers and Reapers are a good deal like sew- 
ing machines. That patent is usually thought, 
by the owner, to be the best, which he happens 
to have, and knows how to work. There are 
several whose merits are so nearly equally bal- 
anced, that it would take a very nice judge, and 
a very intimate acquaintance with the working 
of the machines, to determine which was supe- 
rior. Indeed, competent judges would be like- 
ly to come to a different conclusion. Any one 
of the better class of mowers is so great an im= 
provement upon the scythe, that it will pay for 
itself in two seasons upon any large farm. It 
will mow an acre an hour, easily, and this puts 
the hay harvest so completely in the power of 
the farmer, that he can cut it just in the season 
when it is most valuable for fodder. 

In answer to repeated inquiries, we can only 
say that there are several first-rate implements, 
between which we can hardly decide in such a 
way as would be best for every locality. Ccm- 
mon sense, your own observation, and the ex- 
perience of uninterested neighbors are the best 
sources of information. Any one of those ad- 





They have all proved good. 
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How To Scour A Prow.—Henry M. Clark, 
Ozaukee Co., Wis,, writes that having left his 
plow standing in the field all winter, of course, 


believe. 








the cast iron parts were badly rusted. He ap- 
plied a good coat of spirits turpentine, and the 


| following week, when commencing to plow, all 


was scoured bright ‘as a dollar’ in going twen- 
ty rods. Better not to have left it out. 


Rustic Summer-Houses, etc. 
a 

A great deal has been said in favor of these 
adornments of a country-place: we have done 
something in this journal towards advocating 
them. Noone can deny that it is a pleasant 
sight to see ingeniogsly contrived arbors, trel- 

Hlises and seats s@attered about the grounds of a 
rural home. But, to make them satisfactory in 
the highest degree, they must be made of the 
most durable materials. Constructed of cedar 
posts and branches, and of large grape-vines, 
they will last indefinitely ; but built, as they of- 
ten are, of beech and elm, and other perishable 
woods of the forest, they soon go to destruction. 

We have lately examined several rustic houses 
built as follows: Four of the six sides were 
boarded up with bass-wood slabs; the roof was 
made of pine boards, and then bass-wood bark 
was tacked on to give it a picturesque look. 
The seats were of pine boards, with bass-wood 
bark again, and for the same purpose, probably. 
A table in the center was made of hemlock 
boards, having maple rods tacked on to cover 
the hemlock. 

Now, this sort of work looks very well and 
very rustic while it is new, but the carpenter 
has hardly laid down his saw and hammer, be- 
fore decay sets in. The rain lodges in the bass- 
wood bark of the roof and the sides, and they 
forthwith begin to rot. Then, insects of vari- 
ous sorts and sizes find a congenial home there, 
and the summer lodge which was expected to 
be a pleasant retreat for the ladies and children, 
becomes positively disagreeable. Ugh! see the 
ugly bugs! and the horrid worms! they ex- 
claim, in affright, and run away to more conge- 
nial places. Now, it is poor economy to put up 
a building that must so soon perish; and it is 
waste of time to build a pleasure-house in which 
the dear ones can find no pleasure. A rustic 
house, we repeat, should be of the most durable 
wood, and bug-proof, or let it not be built. 

We have another plan to suggest: Let a model 
be fixed upon, resembling ordinary rustic-work, 
but let it be wrought from good, well-seasoned 
pine. The posts may be of cedar, if convenient, 
but the arches, lattice-work, roof, seats, tables, 


| vertised in this journal, is worth buying, we 








and what not, may be made of good stuff, then 
painted two or three coats, of a color resem- 
bling weather stained wood. The table and 
seats may be made movable, so as to be carried 
into a shed or upper loft during the Winter. 
They would then last for many years. By this 
plan we might have a rustic-looking building, 
without the objectionable features before men- 
tioned, and one not costing a great sum. 
Another suggestion: One of the prettiest 
modes of embellishing a summer-house, is 

to suspend rustic baskets of flowers 
from the roof or the brackets. These 
baskets may be lined with moss, and then 
almost any climbing plants growing in 
pots, may be set into the basket. The 
Maurandias, the English Ivy, the Money- 
wort, and other things, succeed admira- 
bly. They look beautiful when twining 
around the cords which suspend the 
basket, and trailing gracefully below it. 


—_——_9——_—_. 
: Answers to Inquiries about Illinois. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Once more through the medium of your 
very valuable paper, which really seems. 
ubiquitous, I will endeavor to reply to 
several letters of inquiry about Illinois 

lands, from those who write to me, “I read your 
article in the American <Agriculturist,” etc., etc. 
This morning comes another from Virginia, 
and every few days they come, some with 
stamps enclosed, some without. But to my sub- 
ject. “How is the health of your county?” 
To this question it is an easy matter to reply, if 
I merely say, as good as any in Illinois. The 
health of a country depends upon its situation, 
the water used for drinking, and the manner of 
living, including food, dress, and lodging. 

During a residence of four years in Christian 
Co., Ill, in the middle of a large prairie, my 
family suffered from no sickness, except an epi- 
demic dysentery in 1859, which carried off two 
of my children, the only ones attacked. Many 
of my neighbors, however, new settlers like our- 
selves, suffered much for the first two years res- 
idence from Intermittent Fever. I believe the 
unfinished condition of their dwellings, the man- 
ner of eating, living, and sleeping in the same 
room, the use of improper food, and of surface 
water to drink, with inattention to dress, were 
the principal causes of sickness. As these were 
improved upon, their sickness was less. Sick- 
ness, however, will prevail more or less in cer- 
tain localities, owing to causes which are diffi- 
cult to obviate at once, such as want of drainage, 
clearing, etc. 

“How is it timbered and watered?” The 
larger part of Christian Co. is prairie, interspers- 
ed with belts of timber and small groves, the 
most of which are in the hands of settlers or 
speculators, and as a general thing there is more 
sickness there, than in the open prairie. Fire 
wood is easy to get near the timber, but difficult 
in the prairie, the settlers there mostly using 
coal, procured at the railroad station, Assump- 
tion, or at the mines in Shelby (adjacent) coun- 
ty, price 8 cents a bushel at mines, 14 cents at 
railroad. Timber and all kinds of lumber pro- 
cured readily at railroad station, at prices vary- 
ing with quality. In the timber and more hilly 
portion of the county, around Taylorville, 
county seat, and the branches of the Sangam- 
mon, there are springs. Well water is gener- 
ally used, however, although cistern water is 
being introduced, which is certainly the best. 
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Good water is found at 20 feet depth in the 
prairies. 

“ What is the price of land, or how does ] 
rent 2?” To this question no definite answer can 
be made, as it both sells and rents at very va- 
ried prices, governed by situation, improve- 
ments, and necessities of the seller or renter. 
I have rented my farm of 825 acres of prairie, 
with a good house and barn, to a tenant for one 
year, for one-half the wheat, 90 acres, (I finding 
seed, and he putting it in, and I paying one- 
half the machine threshing,) and one-third of 
corn and other crops. Money rents are from 
$2 to $3 per acre—grain rents all sorts of ways. 
Land sells from $5 to $30 an acre for raw, un- 
improved land, and improved lands from $7 to 
$50. Jt is cheaper to buy improved lands, than to 
buy raw prairie at one-half the price, especially if 
you have no more money than necessary to 
purchase, build, and fence. There are plenty 
of fine farms to be had, with improvements, at 
reasonable prices, part cash. To get a definite 
idea of the price of land, it is necessary to be 
“Charley on the spot,” and a day or two in 
riding around, will give more information than 
a dozen letters. Do not, however, place confi- 
dence in all that is told you. Men who have 
places to sell or rent, usually paint matters 
somewhat ; the ¢ruth can be had from neighbors. 
To those who write that they have large fam- 
ilies and small means, I would sincerely say, 
consider what you do. A few acres well culti- 
vated in Virginia or New-York, will yield you 
as good, or a better living, than many illy cul- 
tivated in Illinois. Do not buy or rent more 
than you can attend to. Crops frequently fail, 
prices are often very low, and unless you can 
get along without one or two crops, and pay 
for help, when required, it is a lottery to ven- 
ture. Lands near railroads are to be had, im- 
proved and unimproved, at $15 to $30 per acre, 


and 


, Which yield with good cultivation, 30 to 60 


bushels corn, and 10 to 20 bushels of wheat; but 
when every one has good crops, wheat is 
worth but 60 to 70 cents, and corn is a drug at 
12 to 20 cents. Hogs are profitable when all 
thing are favorable, so is stock of all kinds. 
But, friends, who desire to try the rich lands 
of Illinois, remember that “money makes the 
mare go,” and a little of that article is very es- 
sential for your happiness and comfort. The 
health and comfort of your wife and family 
should be paramount to all other things, and if 
you have not the means to build a comfortable 
house, and have the necessary comforts of life 
around you, to guard against sickness, you had 
better rent until you can have them. Do not 
go to Illinois unless you are industrious and per- 
severing. Do not imagine, rich land will enrich 
you without labor; the idea is fallacious, and 
many have suffered from it. H. Hmyxuey, M.D. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Cheap Pig Feed. 
Se, 

In the Summer of 1858, I had two half breed 
Suffolk pigs. I kept them from July to October 
inclusive (four months), exclusively on waste 
cabbage leaves, with the exception of a little 
dish-water slop from the house. They grew 
very thrifty, and were nearly fat enough to kill. 
The leaves were fed raw, just as picked from 
the cabbage. [hada patch of about 1000 cab- 
bages and the lower leaves would grow nearly 
twice as fast as I needed them for the pigs. The 
cabbage did not seem to be materially retarded 
in growing and heading. 

In 1857, I fed an unruly cow, that I kept tied 


to a stake, exclusively on the pickings of the 

bottom leaves of the cabbage on a patch of 600, 

for four months time. She got quite fat. The 

cabbage headed up finely with some very large 

heads. L. L. FArRcHirp. 
Dodge Co., Wis. 
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“Horn-Ail” not a Disease. 
——_@— 

Dr. Dadd, who is regarded as good authority 
upon the diseases of cattle, regards * “ Aorn- 
Ail” as a symptom, rather than a disease. 
The common practice of boring the horn with 
a gimlet he ridicules as quackery. He says: 
“*Fforn-Ail,’ as it is improperly termed, may ac- 
company common catarrh, also that of an epi- 
demic form; the horns will feel unnatural if 
there be a determination of blood to the head. 
This might be easily equalized by stimulating 
the external surface and extremities, at the same 
time giving anti-spasmodic teas, and regulating 
the diet. ‘The horns will feel cold whenever 
there is an unnatural distribution of the blood, 
and this may arise from exposure, or suffering 
the animal to wallow in filth. For a cure, en- 
deayor to promote a healthy action through the 
whole system; to stimulate the digestive organs, 
to remove obstructions, both by injections, if 
necessary, and by the use of aperients; lastly 
to invite action to the extremities by stimulating 
liniments. Whenever these indications are ful- 
filled, ‘horn-ail’ soon disappears.” 
wee 


Graining Young Cattle—Root Feeding. 
—— 

A subscriber, T. Boardman, Tompkins Co., 
N. Y., speaks of his success in giving extra feed 
to a pairof steers. Though the grain was chief- 
ly fed out in small quantities, 4o make them gen 
tle while they were being broken, more than any 
thing else, he found it a paying operation. He 
was astonished to see how rapidly they took on 
flesh when they were turned out to grass in the 
Spring. They grew so sleek and handsome, 
that they were soon in demand, and sold for 
fifty per cent more than any other cattle he ever 
disposed of, at the same age. He thinks he got 
at least five dollars a bushel for all the grain 
which he fed to them. 

There is no doubt about the economy of gen- 
erous treatment for young cattle, and indeed for 
all cattle, during the Winter. It prepares them 
to make the most of the grass season, when it 
comes. If they are lean and hollow in May, as 
most animals are that have been kept at the stack 
during Winter, it takes them full two months to 
recover what they have lost upon a spare diet. 
If in good condition when they first enter the 
pastures, they take on flesh rapidly, and not a 
day is lost. 'The pay for the extra feed will be 
returned in the extra growth if they are young 
cattle, and in extra milk if they are cows. 

We have often had occasion to notice this in 
milch cows. We think they will give from 20 
to 30 percent more milk in the Summer after a 
diet of meal and roots, in part, in Winter. The 
extra feed which they require is probably sup- 
plied much more economically in the form of 
roots, than in grain, especially in the older 
States, where corn is 75 cents a bushel and up- 
wards. Turnips, beets, mangel wurzel, and car- 
rots can be raised from five to ten cents a bush- 
el, and from a peck to a bushel of these roots, ac- 
cording to size, with plenty of hay, fed daily to an 
*Rnimal, will keep him in good flesh. Those who 
regard these roots as all water, will be surprised 
to.see what a change they make in the looks of 
; an animal in avery short time. In the new 

















States where corn is worth 30 cents a bushel 
and less, there is less motive for raising roots. 
But, during Winter, some feed beside hay is 
good economy everywhere. Except for tur- 
nips, itis now late to put ina root crop this 
season, unless in a high northern latitude, yet a 
fair crop of carrots or mangel wurzels may be 
secured even now, if sown immediately and 
well cultivated. 
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FEED FOR WEANED CALveEs.—Full blooded 
or grade animals are often kept with the cows 
for six or eight months. To keep them from 
losing flesh, when weaned, they should have 
Indian meal, grain, or roots. .A mixture of 
meal and roots is the best, if the weaning is in 
the Winter; if at this season, the meal is suffi- 
cient. The change of food should be made 
gradually, beginning with a small quantity be- 
fore the calf is taken from the cow, and increas- 
ing it daily until the young animal is weaned. 
Otherwise serious derangement of the digestive 
organs would be likely to follow. 








Do Moles Eat Peas? 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

You ask: “Do Moles eat Corn?” Ifthey will 
not, there is one thing, which, from provoking 
experience, I know they will eat, viz.: Peas. 
With many hopes, I planted freely last Spring, 
but vainly watched for the springing blade. Ex- 
amination revealed the cause : I very soon came 
upon the “underground” track—but the peas 
never made their appearance. They cut my 
beets and potatoes very badly, and they seemed 
to have very nice times in the flower beds; they 
were not wanting even in the cellar, where I 
was so fortunate as to arrest a noble fellow. I 
shall try the corrosive sublimate with the peas, 
unless it injure the séeds for germinating, 
Death to the moles say I. ‘oo 

Janesburg, N. ¥., Jan. 1861. 

RemarkKs.—Is “C. C.” sure the moles ate the 
peas? If he says he saw them actually eat them, 
or found peas in the stomach of one of them, 
we will believe him—otherwise we must think 
there was some other cause for their failure. 
The animals may have disturbed those growing 
along their tracks where they were hunting in- 
sects; but it is hardly possible that they should 
have gathered all the peas from the whole plot. 
Shut up moles in a box, as we have done; 
put in with them a lot of different kinds of grain, 
and when you find it untouched for days, 
you will incline to our opinion that they are in- 
sectivorous, and not granivorous animals. We 
do not say they will never eat any kind of 
seeds, when driven to it by hunger, yet there is 
reason for doubting this.——A little corrosive 
sublimate will probably not injure the germi- 
nating power of the peas, nor hurt the moles— 
at least not until they do eat the peas.—Ep.] 


To Free Swine from Vermin. 


—_~ 

A writer in the Southern Planter says: “If 
your hogs are lousy, go to their rubbing place, 
or what is better, take a rough twelve foot log to 
the feeding place, and keep it constantly smeared 
with tar. No spaniel ever loved water better 
than a lousy hog loves tar, and he applies it 
himself, to the most infested spots on his body, 
so effectually that the lice speedily disappear. I 
have seen 95 out of 96 hogs smear themselves 
with tar in less than thirty minutes after they 
had access to it; and not one had ever known 
its use before.” 
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Pine Lumbering—A Lesson from History. 
_——~— 

The white pine, (Pinus strobus,) is perhaps the 
most valuable tree of our forests. From the 
first settlement of the country it has been most 
highly prized for lumber, and it now forms a 
part of almost every good dwelling in the land. 
The window frames and sashes, the blinds and 
doors are almost universally of pine. It often 
forms the mop-boards and shingles, the floors 
and parts of the frame work. This tree was 
widely distributed over the older States in the 
North, and occupied the valleys of rivers and 
plains, where it was most accessible to the early 
settlers. The pine loved smooth easily worked 
land, and the settler did the same. The pioneer, 
in making his clearing for a farm, had no 
thought for posterity. He wanted to plant corn 
and cultivate grasses, and the trees were his 
natural enemies. They had no value except for 
fuel, as they have none now, in many of the 
new settlements remote from navigable streams. 

As the population increased, and cities began 
to be built, it would pay to cut and saw the 
pine, and send it to market. The settler wanted 
to realize immediately upon his purchase, and 
all the pine lumber was marketed that he could 
cutand saw. Thus all New England, except 
Maine, has been stripped of its pine, and even 
in the Pine Tree State, the pines are beginning 
to fail, and spruce, fir, and hemlock, are taking 
their place. It is said, we know not how 
truly, that pine from Michigan now some- 
times finds a market in Maine. 

It is only about eighty years since Vermont 
was settled, and it is not fifty years since the 
lumber trade was the principal business at Bur- 
lington, on Lake Champlain. The region 
around for twenty miles, back to the foot of fhe 
Green Mountain range, was heavily timbered 
with white pine. The men are now living who 
remember the grand slaughter upon these mon- 
archs of the forest, and the shipping of the lum- 
ber, through the lake, and the St. Lawrence, to 
Europe. Trees from four to six feet in diame- 
ter, and from 140 to 180 feet in hight, were not 
uncommon. Dr. Wheelock, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, is said to have measured a tree that stood 
upon the college grounds, and found it 270 feet 
in length. But now a pine a hundred feet high 
is avery rare object. In a recent trip from 
Burlington eastward to the mountains, we did 
not see an acre of primitive pine forest, and but 
few of the second growth. Other varieties of 
wood are much more common than the pine. 
Remains of the old forests are occasionally seen, 
in enormous stumps not yet rotted in the ground, 
or in stump fences, that have stood fora genera- 
tion. The export of pine lumber has long since 
ceased, and the region is now dependent upon 
Canada and the West for its supplies. Hardly 
an intelligent farmer can be found that does not 
mourn over the indiscriminate havoc of the 
first growth of pines. It would take at least 
three hundred years to restore them. 

Is there not a lesson in this fact for the lum- 
bermen of Michigan and the North-western 
States? They own the land, and wish to make 
the most of it, for themselves, and their chil- 
dren. The clearing up of their pine lands is 
likely to go forward more rapidly than in Ver- 
mont, for the tide of emigration moves stronger 
westward, and we have an immense population 
along the seaboard, that must be more and 
more dependent upon these new States for their 
pine lumber. At present they have but a small 
profit upon their lumber, because of its distance 
from market. The market is all the while com- 








ing nearer to them, and, judging from the past, 
the cost of transportation will be diminishing. 
Will it not be better for their estate, a richer in- 
heritance for their children, to leave at least half 
of these forests untouched by the ax? Sup- 
pose an acre of primitive pine forest now stand- 
ing near the shore of Lake Champlain. With 
pine lumber worth from $20 to $30 a thousand, 
and a home market, every one acquainted with 
the business, can readily see the value of such 
a piece of property. Many of the trees would 
be worth $100 and upwards, and an acre would 
purchase a respectable farm. 

It is worth while for the new settlers upon 
these pine lands to look forward fifty years, and 
think of their heirs, if not of their own old age. 
Then an acre of cleared meadow may be worth 
$50 for cultivation, and an acre of primitive 
pine $1000 for lumber. Of course, the most of 
the forest must perish to make room for farms 
and the onward march of civilization. We only 
ask that the wants of posterity may be consid- 
ered, and that the unprofitable experiment of 
New-England be not repeated. 


—————@x3@ —t 6 
Important Discovery in Sugar Making. 


a 

In the Journal d’Agriculture of Feb. 5th, the 
editor, M. Barral, speaks of the new process of 
M. Rousseau for the fabrication of sugar, as be- 
ing likely to cause a revolution in this branch 
of industry. We are inclined to receive with 
distrust the glowing accounts that the French 
are wont to give of their great discoveries, yet 
we cheerfully acknowledge that some of these 
have proved of great advantage to agricultural 
science, and hope that this new process may, on 
further trial, be found to possess all the merit 
claimed for it, and that our Western farmers 
may be able to use it successfully in the manu- 
facture of sugar from the sorghum. Thé chemi- 
cal agents employed are cheap, have no injuri- 
ous action on the human system, or the saccha- 
rine juices. The repeated filtrations through 
animal charcoal, which are now used for refin- 
ing sugar, are said to be unnecessary, and the 
evaporation of the syrup can be effected in 
simple apparatus. 

The juice that is extracted from the saccha- 
riferous plant is generally colorless as long as it 
remains in the cells of the plant, but changes 
rapidly on exposure to the air, because it con- 
tains albumenoid matters, and other substances 
which are colored brown or black by the action 
of oxygen. M. Rousseau, removes the albume- 
noid matter by heating the saccharine juice in a 
boiler with three thousandths of its weight of 
sulphate of lime, (plaster of paris) pulverized. 
When the liquid reaches 212°, all the coagulable 
matters rise to the surface and unite in a firm 
head, and a perfectly clear juice remains, which 
may be drawn off. This juice, if left exposed to 
the air, will become as black as ink, but if from 
6 to 8 per cent ofits weight of hydrated per-oxide 
of iron be stirred in, it is freed, in a few seconds, 
from all the changeable organic matters, and 
continues, for an indefinite period, colorless. 
Nothing now remains to be done but to evap- 
orate the water and thus obtain crystalized su- 
gar. M. Barralremarks that he has been able 
to try the experiment only in the laboratory, 
but he has tried it enough to satisfy him that 
the application on a large scale will be success- 
ful. In a subsequent number of his journal he 
reaffirms his belief in the value of this discovery, 
and says that he has made excellent sugar by 
this process. He moreover says that in a few 
days an experiment will be made on a large 


scale, and in September next, after the gather- 
ing-of the beet crop, this process will be em- 
ployed in one of the large sugar houses in France, 
and several farm sugar houses will be fitted up, 
which the farmers can yisit, and asccrtain for 
themselves all the profit that they can derive 
from this discovery. This processhas no per- 
ceptible effect in removing the coloring matter 
of brown sugar, after the juice has become ox- 
ydized by exposure to the air; the repeated fil- 
trations through animal charcoal are then neces- 
sary to refine the sugar. 

We will here mention for the benefit of our 
Western friends the remark of an experienced 
sugar refiner of this city, that one reason of the 
failure to make sugar from the sorghum, in many 
cases, is that the whole stalk is ground up, top 
and all, whereas the top should be cut off and 
only the main body of the stalk ground. The 
top often contains an acid which hinders the 
sugar from crystalizing, but does not prevent 
the making of good syrup. 





Plowing by Steam. 
bee 

There is little hazard in saying that the steam 
plow will be in successful operation in this 
country within ten years from this time. The 
spirit of the age demands it. The painfully 
slow pace of the horse or ox laboriously toiling 
in the furrow, is all out of keeping with the 
times. Men who ride triumphantly over their 
fields with the reaper and mower, will not long 
be content to plod the weary rounds now re- 
quired to bring their acres into cultivation. 
The advanced condition of agriculture demands 
it. Men of far-reaching intellect, capable of 
large plans, are now content to be farmers, but 
their operations must correspond to their abili- 
ties; they must be generals in the field, and en- 
gage in wholesale operations on the spreading 
prairies that invite to glorious though peaceful , 
triumphs; they must number their acres by the 
thousand, and they will have implements com- 
mensurate with the work. Then, too, improved 
cultivation needs an instrument adapted to its 
methods. Deep tillage, and thorough commi- 
nution of the soil are recognized as essential to 
the best crops, and the plow as now constructed 
can only approximate to the required work. 
The great outlay of animal power needed for 
thorough culture, is one great obstacle to its 
general adoption. But in addition to the con- 
fessed need of the steam plow, we have the fact 
that it is actually working. Recent English 
journals give accounts of the successful per- 
formance of Fowler’s steam cultivating appa- 
ratus—not on the exhibition grounds of an Ag- 
ricultural Society merely, but in the regular 
work of the farm. In a single locality, within 
aradius of 20 miles around Overtown, there are 
fourteen of these machines at work, of which the 
owners give most encouraging statements. Mr. 
Stratton, well known as one of the foremost 
breeders of English Short-Horns, having used a 
12-horse power Steam Plow, since October, 1859, 
says; “The machine is managed entirely by my 
own farm servants, and yet since we haye be- 
gun to plow for wheat-seeding, 200 acres have 
been plowed without any breakage, or the delay 
of even half a day on account of either engine 
or tackle....We go eight inches deep ; and fre- 
quently at the rate of one acre per hour.” Other 
intelligent men give testimony to the same ef- 
fect. The cost of plowing an acre is stated by 
one owner of a machine, to be 7 shillings ster- 
ling, or about $1.75. 

Those who haye compared the working 
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of Fowler’s apparatus with steam plows al- 
ready inyeuted on this side the Atlantic, pro- 
nounce several of the latter superior ; but even 
these have not reached the point of excellence 
demanded by the wants of cultivators. The 
field is still open for inventors, and some one 
will yet reap a fortune, and enrol his name with 
Watts, Arkwright, Fulton, and Whitney. <Ag- 
ricultural Societies can do much to encourage 
this enterprise. There has been unfortunate 
misunderstanding or mismanagement in the of- 
fers and awards of premiums for steam plows. 
Let this be guarded against. 
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Use the Crowbar. 
ae 

A lively Yankee once begged us to advocate 
the crowbar. Not that he had any patent whieh 
he wanted to introduce. Any sort would do, if 
it were only strong enough not to bend, and 
light and smooth enough to handle convenient- 
ly. Then use it. The rocky hill-sides of New- 
England were the grand field of its display, the 
old, half stcrile farms, which the Yankee boys 
were leaving for the fat prairies of the West. 
Stay at home, some of you, and handle the crow- 
par. Clear up those stony acres, and build from 
the proceeds imperishable fences, and then bury 
the plow deep in the unburdened soil. And let 
the manure fork finish up what the crowbar and 
plow have begun. What need of all the sons 
hurrying away from the old homestead, and go- 
ing where schools and churches, and good 
roads and good society, and other like good 
things, have all got to be created. No, no: use 
the crowbar, and contentedly stay where you are. 
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About Pomological Societies. 


Many things can be said for and against these 
associations. There is danger that some per- 
sons will endeavor to use them for selfish ends. 
For instance: nurserymen, or growers of any 
specialty of fruit, or flower, or shade-tree, or 
manufacturer of patent manures and the like, 
may take advantage of their power and influ- 
ence as members of such society, to introduce 
their favorite articles to public notice, and to 
get certificates and recommendations which 
they do not really deserve. By personal influ- 
ence, or the use of that which is said to “ make 
the mare go,” they may get opinions manufac- 
tured which will serve their purpose very well 
before the deluded public. Indeed, we have 
known interested persons to join these societies 
with the sole aim of pushing their own wares 
into market, and then to resign their member- 
ship in disgust, as soon as their selfishness was 
detected and exposed. We have also known 
persons to join these societies for the purpose of 
gathering all the information they could obtain 
from the study and experience of others, while 
they selfishly and meanly withheld their own 
from the common benefit. 

The opinion is somewhat widely prevalent 
now, that our various pomological societies are 
only another name for nurserymen’s clubs, got 
up by them, and managed and sustained for their 
mutual profit. Their approaching mectings, 
so we are told, are heralded lowdly in the pa- 
pers, their discussions and opinions are reported 
at length in numerous journals, and thus an in- 
terest is awakened in the public mind in behalf 
of pomology and kindred pursuits. All of this 
contributes largely (are you so blind as not to 
see it?) to the sale of the nurserymen’s articles, 
be they good, bad or indifferent. So think the 
suspicious ones, and they declare their suspi- 


cions, and so excite wide-spread prejudices and 
fears, and in this way the good cause of horti- 
culture gets many a put-back, 

It is perhaps not growling too much, to say 
that some persons are willing to pay the annual 
fee of membership, solely for the privilege of 
hearing themselves talk at the public meetings, 
and of having their names and speeches report- 
| ed by the public press—a cheap way of becom- 
ing notorious, if not famous, 

Weare not disposed to defend the nurserymen, 
but there is another side to this matter. What 
if men are a little selfish here, and seek to pro- 
mote their own welfare? Is this the only place 
that selfishness shows itself? May not the nur- 
seryman look out for his own advantage, and at 
the same time promote the public interest? If 
he fail to consult the good of his patrons, it will 
soon be found out, and he will suffer ten-fold. 

Both parties are bound together by the tie of 
interest. If aman endeavors to promote his 
own advantage by fair and honorable means, 
no one should complain! All business oper- 
ations are conducted on this principle. Every 
man must take care of his own interests ; and if 
in so doing he benefits society at large, it is all 
very well: it is just as it should be. 

Furthermore; it is very natural and proper 
that nurserymen should be the leading and most 
numerous members of these societies. Horti- 
culture is their business, they feel attached to it, 
they are generally better informed about it than 
other men, and they desire to increase their 
stores of knowledge from the experience of oth- 
ers. Inorderto adapt their stock to the wants 
of the market, they desire to learn the experi- 
ence of horticulturists in all sections of the coun- 
try. And in no way can they gather the need- 
ful information better than by attendance at the 
meetings of these societies. 

But these associations are not composed en- 
tirely of nurserymen. Our country has now a 
large number of amateurs who pursue horticul- 
ture from simple love of it, who are desirous to 
learn all they can, and are willing to teach all 
they know about it. A pomological discussion 
by well informed men is to them a feast of fat 
things. A new hint about the management of 
fruit trees, shade trees, or flowers; information 
as to the merits of any new variety of tree, vine, 
shrub or flowering plant; in short, any new fact 
touching horticulture in any of its branches, is 
received by them with avidity and delight. 
Then, too, the simple fact of meeting with a 
large number of gentlemen engaged in kindred 
pursuits, feeds their zeal, and gives them new 
interest in their favorite employment. 

And then, as all who desire can not personal- 
ly attend these public meetings, the discussions 
are reported in our leading journals, and are ea- 
gerly read by thousands in every part of the 
country, 

As to some of the other objections already re- 
ferred to, they can be remedied or borne with. 
If a member becomes too loquacious, measures 
can be taken to excuse him from such duties, If 
some will allow themselves to be bribed to re- 
commend worthless articles—why, we must work 
harder, and hurry in the Millenium, for that 
alone will put a stop to all bad things! 

But again; as to these societies in their asso- 
ciate capacity using their power to foist poor 
or worthless articles upon the public, the gener- 
al fact is right otherwise. Humbugs ordinarily 
keep at a distance from pomological associa- 
tions. For, the members living in different sec- 
tions of the country, come together as independ- 





ent and disinterested judges. All they care to 





know about any article presented for their ex- 
amination is, the facts: the name of the person 
introducing it, is to them, a matter of indifference. 
Their inquiries are, simply—“ Is it meritorious? 
Is it worthy of recommendation to the public? 
How does it compare with some acknowledged 
standard in the same department ?” And when 
these gentlemen pronounce judgment, they know 
that discerning men throughout the country will 
carefully scrutinize it, and will respect their opin- 
ion only as it proves to be well founded. One, 
or at most two instances of weak or biased judg- 
ment will destroy their reputation with the pub- 
lic. Hence, wesay, impostorskeepclearof these 
societies. Their wares will be weighed in hon- 
est scales, and if they prove wanting, the public 
will be told of it. 

For these, and other reasons which need not 
be enumerated, we bid the pomological socicties, 
good speed! and urge upon all fruit growers 
to share in the benefits of membership. To the 
members we say, make it your sole object to 
gather and to disseminate facts, regardless wheth- 
er it affects this or that man’s personal interests. 
Associated effort can accomplish vastly more in 
the way of experimenting, than individual ef- 
fort can—why should we lose this advantage, 
because of an occasional abuse of it? Do not 
be too ready to suspect a brother member of sin- 
ister design, because he advocates this, or con- 
demns that. Give him a chance to be honest. 
Strive to gather into your society a large num- 
ber of careful observers and candid, upright men, 
for they are the men who give weight to a so- 
ciety’s judgment. Let each man bring to the 
meetings his best information, and try to make 
the discussions useful and entertaining. And, 
as one has well said, “ Let there be courtesy in 
debate, brevity of speech, decorum, and the care- 
fulobservance of parliamentary rules; for thus 
only can the rights of all be secured. In the ab; 
sence of these, wordy and discursive debate soon 
assumes the whole field, and the true object of 
the meeting is lost.” 





God Seen in the Flower. 
ages 

The argument for the existence and wisdom 
of God, drawn from the marks of design in the 
works of creation, is one which can not be con- 
troverted. And it meets us at every step. In 
this flowering month of June, the gardener may 
discover so beautiful an illustration of divine 
wisdom, that we must call special attention to 
it. Itis inthe habits of the plant known as 
Colchicum. It blooms in October, sending up 
from the damp soil its flower-stems without 
leaves, and then disappears. Flowering thus 
just upon the verge of Winter, it has not time 
to perfect its seed and so provide for its own 
reproduction. But the un-matured seed lies pro- 
tected in the bulb below ground through the 
Winter; then, in the Spring, up shoots a fruit- 
stalk on which the seeds mature and ripen, 
about the first of June. What an admirable 
provision! Does this happen by chance ? 
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EVERGREEN SHEDS should be sown in a 
shady place, covered shallow with a mixture of 
sand and peat or loam. The shade of an ever- 
green tree is a good place to sow the seed. If 
exposed to the full rays of the sun, many of the 
young trees will die off the first season. It takes 
a long time to get trees large enough for a hedge, 
or for planting, and if time is any object with 
the planter, it is much cheaper to purchase 
trees from a well established nursery. 
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Topiary Work in Gardening. 
a 

It is interesting to note the revolutions gging 
on in the art of gardenjag. Here, as in fashion- 
able life generally, customs come and go, only to 
be viewed and pass atvay again. We find an 
illustration of this in the style of ornamental 
gardening called “ topiary-work,” so styled from 
the Latin word topiarius, meaning garden-paint- 
ing, vegetable sculpture, etc. That is, the train- 
ing and cutting of trees and shrubs in various or- 
namental and fanciful forms. Arbor Vite hedg 
es, cut to regular form, are familiar examples. 

This art has been in vogue at different times 
from an early period. The Romans were very 
fond of it. Indeed, the word fopiarius came at 
length to mean, with them, a gardener, because 
so much time and skill were devoted to this 
branch of horticulture. In Girardin’s histor- 
ical essay on ancient gardening, we find many 
allusions to this taste of the polished Romans. 
For example, in describing a particular country 
seat, he says: “The terrace in front of the por- 
tico descended to the }awn covered with a spe- 
cies of moss, and adorned with figures of animals 
cut out in box-trees answering alternately to 
one another. This lawn was again surrounded 
by a walk enclosed with tonsile evergreens, 
sheared into a variety of forms. Beyond this 
was a place for exercise, of a circular form, orna- 
mented in the middle with box-trees, sheared as 
before into numerous figures, together with a 
plantation of shrubs kept low by clipping. * 
* * * * Here again, the internal walks 
were bordered with rose-trees, and were in a 
winding direction, which, however, terminated 
in a straight path, which again branched into a 
variety of others, separated from one another by 
box-hedges, and these, to the great satisfaction 
of the owner, were sheared into a variety of 
shapes and letters, some expressing the name 
of the master, others that of the artificer, while 
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small obelisks were placed here and there, inter- 
mixed with fruit trees.” [See, also, Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, at page 17.] 

In the times of Henry the Eighth and Eliza- 
beth, this style of gardening was all the rage. 
Mr. Downing says: ‘In these gardens, nature 
was tamed and subdued, or as some critics - will 
have it, tortured into every shape which the in- 
genuity of the gardener could suggest; and such 
kinds of vegetation as bore the shears most pa- 
tiently, and when carefully trimmed, assumed 
gradually the appearance of verdant statues, 

pyramids, crowing cocks, and 
rampant lions, were the es- 
pecial favorites of the gar- 
deners of the old school.” 
The garden of the Vatican 
at Rome has now the name 
of the reigning pope, the 
Mi date of his election, etc., cut 
out in box. The Dutch and 
the French have for centu- 
ries shown a strong partiality for, and indulged 
in this formal and artificial style of gardening. 
During the 17th and 18th centuries, in Eng- 
land this practice was carried to its hight, even 
to absurdity. The poets and wits of the country 
leveled their shafts at it, and with good effect. 
Here is a description of a topiary garden: 
“ There, likewise, mote be seen on every side 
The shapely box, of all its branching pride 
Ungently shorne, and with preposterous skill, 
To various beasts, and birds of sundry quill 
Transformed, and human shapes of monstrous size. 
* * * * * * 
Also, other wonders of the sportive shears, 
Fair Nature mis-adorning, there were found ; 
Globes, spiral columns, pyramids and piers. 
With spouting urns and budding statues crowned ; 
And horizontal dials on the ground, 
In living box, by cunning artists traced , 
And galleys trim, on no long voyage bound, 
But by their roots there ever anchor’d fast.” 
The satire of Pope was especially severe, and his 
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assaults were followed up by those of other wits. 
“ Adam and Eve in Yew,” the “Green Dragon 
in Box,” “ Noah’s Ark in Holly,” and the “ Old 
Maid of Honor in Wormwood,” withered away 
before these scorching blasts, and the natural 
style, the English style, par excellence, became all 
the vogue. Terraces were leveled, strait walks 
were made crooked, geometrical flower beds 
were molded into round, oval, serpentine, and all 
sorts of fanciful shapes; statues and vases and 
nearly all artificial adornments were proscribed. 
But the Dutch, with their usual pertinacity, 
and the French, with their fondness for art, have 
retained to this day, many of the features of the 
ancient mode. Near Paris, and in the villas of 
Amsterdam, one sees verdant colonnades, (see 
Fig. 1,) arches, walls, and pyramids in all their 
glory. It is plain, too, that the style is being re- 
vived in England, and in some parts of our own 
country. Its peculiarities are not now allowed 
to appear in the most conspicuous parts of one’s 
ornamental grounds, but rather in side scenes, 
and as episodes and matters of curiosity. 
Figures 2, 3,4, and 5, represent topiary work 
in the grounds of H. Hunnewell,Esq., West Need- 
ham, Mass. Somespecimens are formed from the 
native arbor vite, others from the hemlock, the 
black and white spruces, 
and the white pine. All 
kinds of trees may be 
sheared into these fantastic 
shapes, but the slow grow- 
ing sorts and those of dense 
habit yield the best results. 
... Deciduous trees make 
—** pleasant scenes in Summer, 
but evergreens are on the 
whole preferable, being 
sources of enjoyment throughout the entire year. 
Many persons rail at this style of gardening, 
because it is artificial. Artificial indeed, but is 
not nearly all gardening so? Away with your 
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rrafted fruit trees, s, your hybridized plants and 
fruits, your double flowers, your smooth lawns, 
your vases, sun-dials, terraces, and all sorts of 
ornamentation. But not so; let these things re- 
main, only use them in moderation. It is said, 
and with a show of probability, that the old ob- 
jections to topiary work in 
England, arose from the ex- 
clusiveness and pride of the 
owners of grand estates. 
These aristocrats had gone 
to great expense in buying, 
or trouble in training curi- 
ous specimens of this art, 
when lo! it was found that 
poor gardeners all over the 
kingdom, smitten with the 
mania, were growing equal- 
ly fine specimens in their 
own cottage yards. This would never do. “The 
quality ” must have something that could not be 
80 easily appropriated by everybody. And so, 
for the time, it was decreed that topiary w otk 
should be tabooed : no sculptures were admitted 
to be genteel except marble, which were so cost- 
ly that common-people could not afford to 
possess them.—Well, however this may have 
been, the taste is now reviving, and rich 
and poor may indulge it. If 
we may be allowed to ad- 
vise our readers in this mat- 
ter, we would say briefly 
to our northern friends: 
try, among evergreens, the 
Hemlock, American and Si- 
berian Arbor Vite, the 
Spruces all of them, and even 
the White Pine, Among 





wt 





1 
Fig. 5. 
deciduous plants, the Privet, Buckthorn, Haw- 


thorn and Beech are excellent. Our south- 
ern friends may employ not only these, but the 
holly, box, yew, and Osage Orange. Whatever 
trees are used, let them stand one year after 
planting, to get well established: then cut them 
into the desired shape. For a few years, the 
principal shearing should be done in the Spring ; 
but after they have reached the intended form, 
they should be pruned chiefly in the Summer, 
and let this be done several times in the season. 








Important Reports on Apples—Valuable 
Summary. 


—_.— 


(Concluded from pages 110 and 143.) 


The following reports (69 to 77) comprise the 
balance of those received to May 10th. This 
entire list is doubtless the most valuable thing 
ofthe kind yet published. The reader will see 
how great is the range of varieties preferred in 
the different sections of the country; those re- 
siding near each other agree somewhat closely. 
It adds to the value of these reports, that each 
one of the whole seventy seven has been prepared 
independently. A nurseryman stated to us that 
this table was worth fifty dollars to him alone, 
and he would willingly have paid that sum to 
learn the individual opinions of the societies and 
persons of good authority who have kindly fur- 
nished their lists. These opinions will be pro- 
protionally useful to private individuals. 


69. Cheshire Co., N. H 
Summer, | 


—Report from Lewis Taylor. 
Winter. 


Northern § 
|p ?eck’s Pleasant, 


Autumn, | 


Karly Harvest. Pear Apple. 
William's Favorite.| Fall Pippin. 





#. Yellow Bough, /|Porter. Mother. 
iGravenstein, RI. + nara 
Baldw 
8. Ladies Sweeting. 


4 





40. Fairfield Co., Conn.—Report from R. W. Holmes, 


Harvest. 










Sw’g. 


Esopus Spitzenburg 
R. L. Greening. 
Baldwin. 

Am. Golden aaanet. 
Roxbury Russe 

8. Ladies Sweeting. 





71. Orange Co., N. Y.—Report from L. M. Ferris. 


Early Harvest. _— Pippin. 
Red Astrachan, Porter. 
Early Strawberry, |Dutch Mignonne, 


8. Yellow Bough, 


72. Delaware Co., 
Bert ly Porvest. 


Wiiltawes’ ’s Favorite. 
8, Golden Sweet. 


Gravenste n. 
Autumn Sweet 
Bough. 


N. Y.—Report from 


Twenty Ounce. 
Autumn Bough. 
Late Strawberry. 
mg s of Wine. 
ersey. Sweeting. 





Newtown Pippin. 
Esopus Spitzenburg 
King Tompkins Co, 
Baldwin. 

R. I. Greening. 

8. Ladies Sweeting. 
William Stenson. 


. We Greening. 


Seek-no-further. 
beowus Husset. 


usset, 
Golden Ph 


8. Talman Bweeting 


73. Fayette Co., Pa,—Report from ar T. Smith, 


Early Harvest, 
Yellow June. 
Carolina Red June. 
8. Yellow Bough. 





74, Geauga Co., 


Red Astrachan, 
Summer Rose. 
Summer Queen, 


Fall Pippin. 
Anumare. 
Rainbo. 

8. Pumpkin Sweet, 


Lowell. 
Porter. 
Maiden’s-Blush, 


Ohio.—Report from 


8. Yellow 


Twenty Ounce, 


ough, 
. Autumnal Swaar. 


ldwin. 
i 2 — 


sop catpiteenburg 
ury Russet. 
8. London Sweet, 


Geo, W. Dean, 


Peck's Pleasant, 

R. I. Greening. 
Baldwin. 

Red Canada, 

Hub.- Nonsuch, 

8. Danyer’s Winter. 





adapted to any particular locality. Thus, for 
example, the Baldwin is preferred in Northern 
New-England, while along Long Island Souna 
it is ranked third. Similar differences occur be- 
tween northern and southern New-York. 
Votes in New-England States. 
SUMMER, 


Early Harvest 
Red Astrachan.. 











William’s Favorite: ! 5% Yellow Bough "-....4......15 
AUTUMN. 
MONROE 5 os: vacc shdnes +eee-++-13'| Maiden’s Blush.............. 8 
, Gravenstein... ae | Sweet, 
IE PION. «5.0cseraceencnove 
PONG: 5 c00ccensetiese au 
WINTER. 
ey 
Tox <p viiedial 
xbury Russet........ oe 
ubbardston Ne onsuch,.. 2.7! 
Votes in New- York aie. 
SUMMER. 
Early Harvest. Hort Swewte a 
Red "astrachal Pri A eenages oer she ‘eee ose 





Amer, ewe: Pearmai 





Sw 
Yellow Bough 








75. Cass Co., Ind. 


.—Report from James C. Bennett. 


Early Harvest. Rambo. Yellow Bellflower. 

Carolina Red June | Wine Apple le. Wine Bap. 

Summer Queen, Maiden’s Blush. Raule’s Janet. _ 

8. Liff Sweeting. Vandevere of N.Y. 
8. Red Sweet Pippin. 

76. Cass Co., Mich.—Report from T. B. Seely. 

Red Astrachan, Maiden’s Blush, Baldwin. 

Early Harvest. Rambo, R. . Greening. 

Keswick Codlin. Fall Pippi S 


Eso} pus 8 > apne 
Golden Russe 
8. Talman Sweating 


77. Macomb Co., Mich.—Report aie A. Struter, 


8. Yellow Bough, |Holland Pippin, 


8, Jersey Sweeting. 








Early Harvest. Hawley. ct rg Spitzenburg 
ted Astrachan, Lowell. Bal 
Golden Sweet. Fall Pippin. W. Seek-no-further, 
s. Yellow Bough. |Rambo. R. I. Greening. 
Belmont. Northern Spy. 


8. Ladies’ Swe eeting 
General Summary. 

It will be seen on looking over the whole of 
the 77 reports, that a few, and only a few, of the 
varieties of apples, are in universal favor. We 
have made a careful collation of the number 
of those who have voted for each variety, both 
in the whole country, and also by sections. 
A large number which received less than three 
votes, being local varieties, are omitted for want 
of room. 


NUMBER OF VOTES IN THE WHOLE COUNTRY. 
For Summer. 











No. of ons, No. of Votes, 
a eee i) ee eae 
Red ‘Astrachan......... .... re Keswick Codlin ‘ 
American Summer Pearm’n 14 | Primate ........ — 
Carolina Red June..... .... 1| White Juneating.. oe 8 
William's Favorite.......... 10 | Sops of Wine..... Ss 
Early Strawberry........... 9 Sw 
Summer 6| Yellow Bough. 
Summer 6 | Golden Sweet.. 
Early Joe DP RIIIOND: cs sis crocecdanenes 8 
For Autumn. 

Fall Pippin peeeetor evens 42 | Golden Pippin........ Sopiee's 8 
POEM aikesrsescoscbsce ss0ee 35 | Autumn Swaar............ 3 
— EY Cevenconunbcsned 4 — Queen 3 

Es Eee ere 2 I ori. cir wininin andpaenine'e 
Maiden’ ~ BN dccccaccaae 24 Hub ardston semen oan 3 
omen Br ia: itas he 





kane Wkbeesansesunen a Fornwalder 






8 . 
Late Straw berry 8| Jersey Sweeting........... 16 
i , SEE . 5| Pumpkin Sweet. aoa 
'wenty Ounce . 4} Autumn Bough. oe 
Smokehouse. ; 4 Golden Sweet .. . 6 





Fall Win Northern Sweet 












For Phat mcs 
























MINERS bab cbdbiasssieeccouey Rome Beauty...........0000+ 

R. I. Greening....... Fornwalder ......... ne 

Roxbury Russet...... Limber Lo, ope 

Esopus oe th Pippin..... iva’ 

Yellow Bellflower.. Belmont easpaasenkadts 

Northern Spy. .............- Ridge Pippin..... re 

Hubbar dston Y sonsuch bemeee i . . ) Seaeererees ss 

Raule’s Janet,..........00..- Pik rae 

Wine Sap. 2 | Red Canada,................. 

Westfield Seek-no-further. 11 bs yf. eee nade 

Golden Russet.............. (a, ee aie 

Smith's Cider 

King of Tompkins Co 10 | Talman ae. ..¥ 

Peck’s Pleasant . . 9| Ladies Sweeting. . 21 

Newtow n Pippin 8 bie te 8 
wa cals 7 | Broadwell. . ° 8 

Jonathan... 





NUMBER OF VOTES BY SECTIONS. 
It will be useful to subdivide the general 
list into sections, to show at a glance, the most 
popular varieties in special localities. It will be 
well, however, for the reader to look through 
the reports themselves, to judge of the kinds 





BN POR esa sescenensessace 4 
AUTUMN. 
Ye Serr reer 14 Twenty. GONNs:.. +. 22.4358 
Grav enstein 13 ate.. anaes ee 
RQUSOE foc Gig icvcessceds ..11 | Jersey Sweeting Lisecus 
Haw MDL ces scasentegsnanepeact 4| Autumn Bought (8) 
WINTER. 
BaRGGVAn «0. csscesccce co QE PQWRER. «5 o0-.58 6h 54 <ceecsbete 


R. L. Greening. : 
Esopus Spitzenburg. 
Roxbury Re 3 
Northern 

King of Top pking ‘Co 


4 
Westtield Seek-no-further.. 3 
7| Newtown be <a bee 8 
Talman_ Sweeting 
6 | Ladies Sweeting.. 











Votes in New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia. 

















SUMMER. 
Havly Harvewt cece... cccscse. 9 | Sweet, Yellow Bough ....., 2 
Red Astrachan.............. Green Sweet. ......c...eseee 3 
American Summer Pearm’n 4 i| 
_—. 
Bombe baeedekerases Maiden’s Blush.............. 4 
i ee : Smokehouse,. eosces esa 
F al Pippin S| Seer Sweeting.. bi sccesetoese 8 
WINTER. 
IE. Scnnisedesvescsd. cas : Fornwalder.... ....... otic 
R. 1. Greening. Horthera Spy seneees 96 ees 
Smith’s Cider = . , . See 
, Roxbury Russet... es Sweeting 
Votes in Ohio and ion tucluding Adrian, Mich, 
SUMMER<¢ » 
Early Harvest.. Summer Queen, 
Red Taste rachan. . Ben mon be 





Sweet Yellow Boug 
Golden Sweet...... 
AUTUMN, 

IID ie ascnogsen cseccesect Guosenatetn Pee et 
Fall Pippin : - por ater: 

Maiden’s Blus! 
Late or Autu’r ; Strawberry. 3 
Fall Wine 3 


Summer Rose,. 
Carolina Red June. 


Cm aw 
Acem 








Yellow a shal 
*. I. Greening. . 
Belmont 

Westfield Seek-no-further . 
faule’s Janet 


Votes in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and Utah, 


ae 


Early Harvest............... Keswick Codlin 
Red Astrachan . - 6 | igh Top Sweet.. 
Carolina Red June.........: 












Broadwell, (bweet) 
. 8| Talman Sweeting... 











ween 
Rambo 7| Fall Pippin.. deeaeeccen te 
a ‘3 Blush. + | baleen Sweet........ er 





WINTER, 
6 | Golden Russet .............. 8 
5 | Westfield Seek-no-further.. 3 
4| Talman Sweeting........... 6 


Yellow Bellflower 
Raule’s Janet... 
Wine Sap......... 











Votes in Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 


SUMMER. 

Early Harvest ....... cooe.-- S| Red Astrachan.........s0000 
Carolina Red June.......... 3 | Sweet, Se St Bough... ..": 3 
AUTUMN. 

PO Css cic ceeccced sake 2 3| POOMWOIRE 605s cecivcieces 2 
Gravens an. deates See 
w WINTER. 
Raule’s Janet... rere Limber Twig. eT TTT 
Yellow Bellflower........... "3 BIOS MINN Cs> dcadenasdeaace 2 
WE IE i.e, 56. onic Honan be 2 . 





OsaGE ORANGE HEDGEs.—J. N. Colleti, Shel- 
by Co., Ind., set Osage Orange plants one foot 
apart, cut back the first season’s growth to with- 
in six inches of the ground, and so continued 
to cut every June and September to within six 
inches of the former cuttings, until sufficiently 
high, when only the September cutting was con- 
tinued, to keep the hedge in reach. He finds it 
a protection against all stock except hogs. *He 
regrets not having planted more closely. 
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How to Transplant Evergreens. 


cee 

In the more Northern States, the first half 
of June is an excellent time for the set- 
ting of evergreens. They may, indeed, be re- 
moved at other times, with safety, if the work 
be well done. A nurseryman in our vicinity 
transplants them in every month of the year, ex- 
cept in mid-winter, with impunity. He does it 
with great care, keeps the roots out of the ground 
but a few minutes, and in dry weather mulches 
the ground. He seldom loses a tree; yet, like a 
sensible man, he holds, with all experienced 
planters, that, as a general rule, the best time for 
re-setting is in the early Summer, when the tree 
is just bursting into its first growth. 

The physiological reason for this, so far as we 
know of one, is as follows: An evergreen tree 
is always clothed with foliage, and if dug up 
and reset early in the Spring, while in a dormant 
state, the leaves make an immediate and con- 
stant demand on the roots, which they, in their 
mangled and inactive state, can not meet. In 
this they differ from a deciduous tree, which, if 
transplanted when in a dormant state, has no fo- 
liage to suck up and evaporate the moisture 
from its roots. But if we wait until the ever- 
green is fully roused, and is just starting inte 
vigorous growth of root and branch, it may be 
taken up and re-set without injury. The roots 
soon heal over, and push out new fibers into the 
soil, and root growth proceeds so rapidly that 
evaporation does not exhaust it. In short, the 
removal is performed at the time when the tree is 
best able to bear the shock. 

A few words now in detail, as to the manner 
of doing this work well. Trees may be taken 
at once from the forest or open field, if much 
care be used. The holes to receive them should 
be previously dug, making them of generous 
size, and, if the soil is not good, bring in from 
the garden two or three bushels of fine earth for 
each tree. Then choose a cloudy day—a moist 
one, if you are water-proof—for the digging up 
and re-setting. Take a sharp spade and a few 
old mats; hitch up Dobbin and drive to the 
woods—though if the trees can be found in an 
open field, they will be better furnished with 
dense branches to the ground, and will be more 
sure to live. Do not dig up the tree as you 
would a post, but cut a large circle around it, so 
as to include as great a mass of roots as two 
or more can lift into the wagon; and all the 
earth you can preserve about the roots, will 
be so much gain. Having dug up the desired 
number of trees, cover the roots with your old 
mats, and drive homeward with care and dis- 
patch. Now loosen up the soil .in the holes, 
pare off smoothly the bruised roots, set in your 
trees, spreading out the roots in all directions, 
and filling the interstices with fine mold. When 
each tree is about half planted, pour in half a 
pail of water and let it settle; then fill up with 
earth. After all the trees are set, it will be ad- 
visable to drive in temporary stakes on the 
windy side of any tall specimens, to prevent 
their being blown about violently and loosened 
at the roots. An excellent article with which to 
tie the trees to the stakes, so as to prevent chaf- 
ing the bark, is cloth listing from the tailors’ shops. 

Here, transplanting, as commonly performed, 
ends,—but an indispensable part of the process 
remains, viz: mulching the roots. Leaves are 
the very best material for this purpose, but old 
tan-bark is good, and. straw will answer well. 
Put on a layer an inch or two deep. Something 
of the sort should be used, as it will save the 
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necessity of subsequent waterings, and will al- 








most ensure their living, and making a vigorous 
growth, even during the first season. 

The above directions apply particularly to the 
transplanting of evergreens from the wood-side 
and field. There are advantages, however, in 
procuring them from the nurseries. Here your 
range of varieties is greater. They are general- 
ly better shaped specimens. They have been 
transplanted several times already, and, having 
thereby formed large mats of fibrous roots, are 
quite sure to live. 

For evergreens which have to be set in windy 
quarters, we strengly advise the planting of a 
few “nurse-trees,” (the American arbor-vite, 
for example,) on the stormy side, to break the 
violence of the wind. If they are not protect- 
ed in some way, they will be battered to pieces, 
and become shabby, one-sided specimens. Keep 
the nurses there for several years, until the fa- 
vorite tree is well established and vigorous, 
then they may be removed. 
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Desirable Evergreens. 
a 

There is as great a choice in conifers as in 
other trees. Some are lank and scrawny, and 
straggling ; others are only half-hardy, and need 
protection in Winter; others are altogether too 
tender for northern climates; and others still 
are peculiarly subject to the attacks of insects. 

Among our readers there are many who are 
just establishing small places, and who wish to 
plant a few of the very best evergreens, and 
only such. Then there are others who have 
large grounds to embellish, and who want to 
procure every known species and variety that is 
really hardy and desirable. We will now try to 
accommodate both classes, by giving a list and 
short descriptions of those with which we are 
acquainted, placing the best at the head of the 
list, and the others in their supposed order of 
merit. Our friends can then select as many as 
they desire for their particular uses, 

HeMuLock SPRUCE. (Abies canadensis.)—Native 
of all our northern hills, and too common to be 
generally appreciated, it is, notwithstanding, the 
most beautiful of evergreens. The Deodar and 
Lebanon cedars, the Araucaria, the Norway 
Spruce, and others, have their several excellen- 
ces, but, all things considéred, they must yield 
the palm to this. Let us see what can be said 
of it. Hardy, of fair growth when well es- 
tablished, color vivid green, unchanged by hard- 
est frosts, and the style of branch and leaf su- 
perbly graceful. Nothing can exceed the beau- 
ty of its new growth in early Summer. It is 
thought to be hard to transplant; and so it is, if 
taken up from the woods and carelessly han- 
dled. If one can not give time and pains to de 
the work well, let him buy his trees from the 
nurseries, and then they will be sure to live. 

Tue Norway Spruce. (Abies excelsa.)—Ner- 
way has given to mankind three superior things: 
a grand spruce, a first rate maple, and the world 
famous violinist, Ole Bull. This spruce is fast 
becoming the most widely planted tree of our 
times, unless we except the old Balsam Fir. Its 
origin ensures its hardihood. Few trees can be 
more easily transplanted; and even Young 
America will not complain that its growth is 
slow. Well did the botanists style it eacelsa, for 
it often towers 150 feet high. No Winter's cold 
changes its bright green color. It naturally 
takes a fine pyramidal shape, seldom needing 
any pruning to improve its symmetry. Less 
graceful. than the hemlock, it never looks too 
coarse for the finest lawn, yet it is bold enough 
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for the most picturesque scenery. It also makes 
a strong hedge or protecting screen. 

THe Wuire Prine. (Pinus strobus.)\—often 
styled “Weymouth” pine, in the catalogues. 
This tree has sometimes fallen into disrepute 
with planters who have set it in poor soil, or 
where it was overshadowed by other trees. 
Give it sunlight, abundance of room to spread 
itself, and a deep, moist loam, and it will win a 
good name from everybody. No foreign pine 
surpasses it. The Bhotan (excelsa) is quite grace- 
ful, with its long, silky, silvery green foliage; 
yet it has asort of languishing, affected air; and 
withal is not hardy north of Albany, N. Y. 
And if it were, we should rank it second to the 
white pine. This last is hardy everywhere, 
bears transplanting well, and is always green ; 
itis too large for city lots and for village door 
yards; its appropriate place is at the outskirts. 
It makes a noble park-tree. 

AUSTRIAN AND ScotcnH Pines. (Pinus Austri- 
aca, and P, Sylvestris.—We place them together, 
because their merits are similar, their foliage 
not very unlike, and because they look well 
when planted in company. The dark sea-green 
of the Austrian sets off finely the bluish green 
of the Scotch. 

THe CEMBRAN Prinz. (Pinus Cembra.)—A 
most worthy member of the great pine family. 
So far as beauty is concerned, it stands above 
the Scotch and Austrian, but as it is of slower 
growth, and, we believe, a smaller sized tree, it 
will probably be less popular. It is sometimes 
called the Swiss Stone pine, as it abounds on the 
Alps, and nearly all the mountainous regions of 
Central Europe. It is certainly hardy in Cen- 
tral New-York, and will doubtless prove so 
everywhere. It is more compact and regular in 
its habit than any other pine of our acquaint- 
ance, and should be in every collection. 

SIBERIAN SILVER Fir. (Picea pichta.\—Here 
is the best of the Firs for northern people. It is 
less prim and precise than the European, but 
equal in fulness and richness of foliage to the 
best specimens of the native Balsam, and then 
it does not, like the last-named, become meagre 
as it becomes old. 

EUROPEAN SILVER Fir. (Picea pectinata.—An 
exceedingly neat, symmetrical, and lofty tree, 
sometimes attaining the hight of 150 feet. Yet 
it is hardly suitable for northern climates, From 
Rochester, all through to Philadelphia, it is very 
apt to lose its leader in the Winter. Whoever 
has patience and skill in abundance would do 
well to try it. 

Tue Barsam Fir. (Picea balsamea.)—It will 
be hard work for the critics to write down this 
tree. They say it becomes “a shabby fellow, af- 
ter it is twenty years old, whose bad clothing a 
well-trained dog would bark at, as belonging to 
a beggar.” Not always, good friends, as several 
within range of our window at this moment 
bear testimony. In some regions and soils, it is 
more liable to attacks of insects than in others, 
and when so affected, it has a pitiable look. But 
where it thrives well, it is certainly worth hay- 
ing. We think it is freer from disease and in- 
sects at the North than in the Middle States. 

BLACK AND WHITE SPRUCE. (Abies nigra and 
A, Alba.)\—Not equal to their Norwegian cousin, 
yet desirable in a large collection. The foliage 
of the White is sometimes double, and heavy, 
and gracefully pendulous; such specimens are 
hardly inferior to any evergreen. 

THE ARBOR ViT*. (Thuja.)}—There are many 
species of this tree. The Golden is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful, yet, unfortunately, it is tender 
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north of this city. The Siberian is the finest 
hardy species that has yet been fully tested. Its 
foliage is more compact, heavier, and darker in 
color than the American, and does not brown 
up in Winter. When it becomes cheaper, it will 
be the favorite plant for green hedges and 
screens. It would be unfair todeny a word of 
commendation for that excellent drudge, the 
common American arbor vite. With care in se- 
lecting specimens and in the after treatment, 
it often makes a handsome tree. For hedges 
and screens, it serves an excellent purpose, and 
grows very rapidly. 

Tue JuntPers. (Juniperus.)—These trees de- 
serve more attention than they receive. The 
common American and Swedish are hardy as 
far north as Albany, N. Y.; they are quite dis- 
tinct in habit from all other trees, and being of 
medium size, are well suited to small grounds, 
cemetery-lots, and other such situations. Some 
varieties are straggling and loose in their style 
of growth, but as a general rule they assume a 
tapering, conical shape, resembling a miniature 
poplar. An occasional tying in of the branch- 
es, and a little clipping of the extremities, im- 
prove their appearance. 

The Red Cedar belongs to the juniper family. 
It varies much in form and color—being some- 
times compact and pyramidal, at others open 
and spreading ; sometimes a dark grass green, 
and again tinged with blue. It becomes rusty in 
Winter, and is wont to lose its lower branches, 
and to become shabby on the sides exposed to 
severe winds. Give it a partially sheltered as- 
pect, set itin a sandy loam, and it will often 
make a handsome tree. 

There are several other desirable evergreens, 
which we have not space to describe, or of 
which our personal knowledge is so slight that 
we can not speak with much confidence. Pinus 
ponderosa, from Oregon, is a noble tree, resem- 
bling the Austrian, though of still larger growth, 
throwing out its giant arms in a very grand 
way. Our own specimens, four or five feet 
high, are doing well; but Mr. Sargent, the 
Apostle of Evergreens in America, warns us 
that they will by and by topple over, from their 
too rampant growth, and their habit of working 
the crown of the root out of the ground. They 
will perhaps require artificial support. Pinus 
pumilio seems to bea dwarfish variety of the 
Scotch, hardy as an oak. Pinus Benthamiana, 
P. Pyrenaia, P. Laricio and P. Lambertiana, are 
reported hardy in some parts of New-England, 
and on the middle Hudson, and are fine trees. 
Thuiopsis borealis, or Nootka Sound Cypress, is 
undoubtedly hardy, having stood out in the lati- 
tude of Albany uninjured. It has the general 
habit of the Arbor Vite, but is more feathery 
and graceful, and is of a bluish green color. Cu- 
pressus Lawsoniana, Picea nobilis, Thuja pendula, 
and several others promise well, but we are un- 
able now to say more than this with certainty. 


Dry Rot in Living Trees and Vines. 
a ee 

The London Gardeners’ Chronicle, noticing 
the unusual prevalence of disease among grape 
vines in England this year, attributes it in part 
to the effects of dry rot. This great destroyer 
of timber, as is generally known, consists of a 
minute fungus, which, by its growth, disorgan- 
izes the substance of the wood, making it brit- 
tle and worthless. The Editor of the Chroni- 
cle, Prof. Lindley, is convinced by repeated ob- 
servations, some of them made as far back as 
1848, that this fungus may, under certain con- 
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ditions, establish itself upon the roots of living 
plants. It first attacks those which, from other 
causes, have lost their vitality, and gradually 
advances until the whole of the roots are des- 
troyed, and the plant perishes. Rotten wood 
lying in the ground may, at first, be the seat of 
the Fungus, from which it may extend to an un- 
healthy root. In the case of two grape vines 
recently inspected, the dry rot was plainly the 
cause of their death; where it originated, was 
not ascertained. The presence of excessive 
moisture or any cause tending to weaken the 
vitality of the roots, would render vines or trees 
more liable to attack; hence the importance of 
a well drained border. It may also be worthy 
of consideration whether the use of chip dirt in 
the grape border is not objectionable, for fear of 
breeding the destructive fungus. 
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Slugs in Strawberry Beds. 

It sometimes happens that strawberry patches 
inulched with saw-dust or tanners’ bark, become 
infested with worms—though, in our experience, 
this seldom happens in the use of bark. But 
when this occurs, if the bed is an old one, we 
should advise breaking it up as soon as possible, 
killing the slugs which come to light, and work- 
ing into the soil a good dressing of ashes or 
lime. If the worms are not very numerous, 
watch where they burrow, and then give a good 
soaking of tobacco water. Make the decoction 
at the rate of one pound of tobacco stems to 
three gallons of water; let it soak half a day, 
stirring it occasionally, and then apply with a 
watering pot. We have known this to extermi- 
nate such “ varmints” pretty effectually. Where 
tobacco stems are not at hand, try salt and wa- 
ter, at the rate of half a pint of salt to two gal- 
lons of water. The strawberry will endure salt 
about as well as asparagus. Sprinkle the. brine 
on the infected districts at evening. 
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Thin Out the Plants. 

We can not allow the month of June to pass 
without preaching our annual sermon on the 
above text. Every body sows more seed than 
he knows it is best to grow where it is sown— 
he does it supposing that some will prove poor, 
that others will be eaten by worms, etc., etc. 
Yet when the plants come up fresh and green, 
and grow luxuriantly, he finds it very hard to 
pull up the beautiful things and throw them 
away. But what would become of those ear- 
rots, and beets, and parsneps, if they were al- 
lowed to stand crowded together as they first 
come up? They would look quite like pipe- 
stems. Let them‘be thinned out several times 
early in the summer, and in the final thinning, 
leave them from two to four inches apart. So 
with cucumbers, melons, squashes, and Lima 
beans. Three plants are enough to leave in a 
hill. This number will make a more vigorous 
growth, and will mature their products quicker 
than five or six plants to a hill. 

Nor is thinning less needful in the flower- 
garden. This is important even where one 
wishes to grow flowers in masses. Small grow- 
ing plants, such as candytuft, clarkia, etc., may 
be allowed to stand four inches apart, and larger 
sorts, such as asters, marigolds, and larkspurs, 
six or eight. As masses, they will grow better 
and bloom better than if crowded. But if one 
wishes to raise specimen plants, they should 
stand much further apart, say from eight to 
twelve inches. They will then form miniature 








trees, clothed with foliage and flowers from the 
ground to the top of the plant. If any one 
doubts the wisdom of so thinning out his plants, 
let him once try it and report. We know 
in advance what his report will be. 
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Raising Cabbages. 


Let no one despise this ancient vegetable, so 
palatable and useful to man and beast. Some 
sorts are coarse and rank, fit only for the cow- 
yard, but others are delicate and crisp, hardly 
inferior to the cauliflower, fit for the table of a 
king. Among early varieties, the old Early York 
has had hardly a competitor for a hundred 
years past. The heads are rather small, firm, 
almost heart-shaped, and of delicious flavor. 
Early Nonpareil is also excellent. Early Dutch 
comes a trifle later, and is first-rate. Then fol- 
lows the Drum-Head or Flat Dutch, with its large, 
spreading, flattish head, and of close, firm tex- 
ture. If seeds of it are sown in May, the heads 
will mature in October, and keep well all win- 
ter. It isa favorite market sort, bringing, on 
an average, $2 50 a hundred. For family use, 
we confess the Savoys have our preference, es- 
pecially the curled leaf varieties. Not attempt- 
ing to mention all the good sorts, we must not, 
however, forget the Red Dutch, the favorite for 
pickling, and a capital sort for winter consump- 
tion. — 

Can it be that any body in this enlightened 
land does not know all about raising cabbages ? 
That, for the early sorts, the plants should be 
started in a hot-bed, and transplanted as soon as 
the May frosts are over? That, for later sorts, 
the seed-bed may be made in any warm spot, 
and the plants be re-set, along through June and 
July, as may be convenient? Every body 
knows that the cabbage likes a fat soil. Each 
plant wants two to three feet square of ground 
to spread itself in, according to the size of the 
variety. The ground should be frequently hoed, 
hilling up the earth around the stems to support 
them. For details in transplanting, see an article 
on the subject, in the May Agriculturist, p. 149. 

In some seasons the cabbage-fly is trouble- 
some. Give him soot, ashes, or air-slaked lime, 
sprinkled on the leaves before sunrise. Or, set 
a hen-coop with young chickens near the patch, 
and they will feast upon the insects. Cabbares 
are also subject to club-foot or stub-foot, the 
roots having a swelled or knobby look, and the 
plants being weak and unhealthy. Some as- 
cribe this to a grub, others to the growing of 
cabbages too long on the same ground. What- 
ever the cause, avoid it by choosing a new spot 
every other year. That wicked grub which eats 
off so many young plants by night, just above 
the ground, may be headed off by sprinkling 
lime around the plants, or by surrounding each 
stem with a ring of thick paper an inch wide. 
During the heats of mid-summer, it is well to 
water the plants with slops from the kitchen sink, 


A Cabbage Tree. 


For a year or two past we have met with no- 
tices in our exchanges, of a wonderful cabbage 
tree, said to be growing in Calaveras Co., Cali- 
fornia. It was described as having grown dur- 
ing five years from an ordinary cabbage plant, 
to, near fifteen feet high, and as having borne 
fifty or sixty heads of cabbage last year. This 
appeared so like a humbug, that no notice was 
taken of it. The last No. of the Country Gentle- 
man contains a letter from James Hepburn, the 
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owner of the curiosity, enclosing seeds of the 
veritable tree, which he says is an evergreen, 
and appears to grow the whole year. When 
the trees from this seed are fairly established, 
we shall report. 
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The Egg Plant—(Selanum Esculentum.) 
a 

This vegetable has not yet attained the pop- 
ularity it deserves. It is quite extensively 
grown by market gardeners, near cities, but we 
have seldom seen it on the farmer’s table. Some 
have not yet learned to love it, more’s the pity, 
for one accustomed to the taste, finds it, if well 
cooked, almost equivalent to both meat and ve- 
getables. The plant is of African origin, of too 
tender habit to be grown in open ground from 
the seed at the far North; but by starting in the 
hot-bed, or in pots in the house, six or eight 
weeks before corn planting time, it can be trans- 
planted in June, and brought to maturity. 

In this latitude there is a chance that plants 
may be grown to bear from seed, sown even as 
late as June 1st. We have generally found it 
most convenient, to obtain a dozen or two 
plants from those who grow them for sale. 

The Egg Plant needs a very rich soil, with 
warm exposure. Fork into the ground devot- 
ed to it, a liberal supply of horse manure, 
and set the young plants, three feet by two 
apart. Hoe frequently throughout the season, 
and hill up gradually until the blossoms appear. 

Under good treatment the fruit will grow to 
the size of a large muskmelon. When it has at- 
tained about the size of a goose egg, it is ready 
for cooking, and continues good until its deep 
purple color changes, and the seeds turn brown. 
They are cooked in various ways. Usually, 
slices one-fourth to one-half an inch thick are 
fried in butter or lard. This makes too rich a 
dish for weak stomachs, and not over-healthful 
for any ; indeed frying is a poor way of cook- 
ing any food. Another way is, to simmer them 
with plenty of water, until quite tender, remove 
the skin and mash them smooth, incorporating 
with the pulp grated bread crumbs, and season- 
ing with marjoram and pounded cloves. Then 
brown the whole in the oven. Or, cut the plants 
in halves, remove part of the middle, fill with 
stufting as for a turkey, and bake. of 
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Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 
So 

The crop of fruit next year will depend much 
upon the number and vigor of the new shoots 
grown this season. Persons ignorant of their 
nature haye hoed up all young canes, as so 
many trespassers. Of course they got no fruit 
the following year, as the shoots only bear the 
second season, and die in the Fall. Others, 
again, allow too many canes to make a weakly 
growth, with not enough vigor to produce a full 
crop of fruit. Avoid both extremes, leaving just 
suflicient good strong shoots to keep the patch 
in a vigorous condition. The oldest planted 
raspberry roots in the writer’s grounds, were 
set 15 years ago, and they are now the best, 
yielding large strong canes which bear abun- 
dantly. , 
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Replace Weak Plants. 


If every beet, carrot, melon vine, and other 
plant in the garden were of strong growth, the 
yield would often be nearly doubled. Owing to 
defective seeds, improper planting, injury from 
insects and other hindrances, from one-fourth to 
one-third or more of the plants in a garden often 











fall below the normal standard. This can be 
partially remedied while thinning the plots. 
First, of course, be careful to leave the plants 
of most vigorous growth, even though they stand 
a little outside of the prescribed distance apart. 
Then remove spindling specimens, select the 
best from those which are to be removed and 
transplant them so carefully, that they may go 
on growing without check. This will often prove 
profitable, especially with melons and other 
vines, where a large produce is yielded from a 
single seed. In some cases it would pay to make 
over a whole bed, and plant new seeds to take 
the place of the stunted plants which had been 
started too early. Where the first roots of a 
plant have been developed under unfavorable 
circumstances, as coldness or wetness of the 
soil, ete., they are weak, and poorly fitted to 
nourish the plant, which will, in consequence, 
remain dwarfed for a considerable time. For 
this reason late planted vegetables often yield 
better than those sown at the opening of Spring. 





The Passion Flower. 
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Our artist has given a faithful representation 
of the form of this beautiful flower. It needs 
the addition of the various shades of color to 
give some idea of its richness, but no artist’s 
skill can equal the elegance displayed in the 
flower itself. The specimen shown above is 
new to us, the name given was Passiflora Des- 
caine. It is singularly beautiful in its shadings, 
and one of the finest ornaments of the hot- 
house. Being a tropical plant, it needs stove 
heat and a moist atmosphere for its develop- 
ment; with these conditions supplied, it grows 
with great luxuriance, the vine extending fifty 
feet, or more. It blooms freely three or four 
times in the season. The vine from which the 
above was taken, is now (May 1) in flower. It 
is propagated from cuttings, which root readily 
in the hot-house, and the vines may afterward 
be grown in pots, or better in the bottom soil 
of the house. 

There are several other species of Passion 
flower, a few of which are natives of this coun- 
try, and not particularly attractive in vine or 
flower. The name was given from a comparison 
of the various parts of the blossom to the in- 
struments used in the crucifixion of Christ. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the vine was common in 
Judea, but no bloom had ever been noticed upon 
it until after the crucifixion; when, it is said, 
the disciples were astonished tosee it unfold, 
and display the crown of thorns, the cross, and 
the nails, and they at once named it the Passion 
flower. This, of course, is only fanciful, but it 








adds not a little to the interest with which this 
wonder of the floral creation is regarded. 
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Adorning the Rough Places, 


—-§——— 
ANNUAL CLIMBING PLANTS. 


Many of the rough places about the build- 
ings, fences, walls, unsightly rocks, etc., may be 
covered with a mass of bloom, from seeds sown 
or plants set out even so late as the present 
month. Here are a few of the plants for such 
purposes, omitting the perennials whose roots 
should have been set out in April or May. 

Mornine Gory, (Convolvulus major,) is a vig- 
orous rapid growing climber, bearing any 
amount of harsh treatment. It often attains a 
hight of 20 feet in a season, and blooms from 
July to September, but unfortunately the flow- 
ers are only open for a few hours in the morn- 
ing, unless in cloudy or rainy weather. The fo- 
liage is abundant, and forms a good screen over 
an unsightly building, 
rustic arbor, or lattice 
work. The vine will 
climb a string or wire in 
any direction. Its large 
tubular or funnel shap- 
ed flowers, of white, 
blue, purple, pink and 
variegated colors are 
quite conspicuous. Sow 
the seed one half inch 
deep any time in May or 
June. The dwarf va- 
riety, (Convolvulus minor), 
a smaller sort, runs from 
6 to 10 feet, but branches 
very much, and will 
form a dense mat of foli- 
age and fine bloom. 


THE CypPRESS VINE 
(Jpomea-quamoclit) is the 
ladies’ favorite. Graceful in foliage and habit, 
with a neat and attractive flower, it may well 
claim a conspicuous position near the house, or 
in the frequented portions of the flower garden. 
Its feathery leaves give little concealment, as 
a screen, and on this account it is usually 
trained upon wires, or strings, attached to the 
top of a central stake, say 10 feet in hight, and 
fastened to short stakes set ina circle around 
the base of the stake, 2 to 6 feet distant from it. 
This gives a cone 4to 12 feet broad at the bot- 
tom, and running up to nearly a point at the 
top, say 8 to 10 feet high. The trellises may be 
of any desired form, however. Sow the seed in 
this circle, or elsewhere, after soaking it in tepid 
water for 12 hours. Sow from the middle of 
May to first of June, covering one half inch. It 
is useless to sow the seed before the ground is 
warm, and they are a long time in vegetating 
unless soaked. The flowers, of funnel form, 
deep crimson, or white, open in the morning, 
and continue in bloom from August until killed 
by frost. 

Conaa ScanDENs.—A comparatively new 
perennial plant from Mexico, and requiring the 
protection of a green-house during Winter. 
Sown in a warm situation in May, or even in 
June, it will still run 80 to 50 feet, and flower in 
Autumn, retaining its bloom after considerable 
frosts. It succeeds best, however, started in a 
hot-bed, and planted out early in June. Its 
flowers are bell-shaped, of large size, purple, and 
very attractive. A valuable climber for cover- 
ing sides of stone, brick, or wooden houses. It 
has run over 100 feet (and it is said over 200 
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fect,) in a single season, under favorable circum- 
stances. But few persons can get seed this 
year; we imported 4 large lot, at great cost, but 
it was all called for at an early date. Those 
who can not get seed this year, should bear it 
in mind next season. We are raising all we 
can, and shall also import a good supply for 
next winter's distribution. 

Nasturtium (Zropeolum majus.\—This is a 
sort of trailing plant, extending 4 to 6 feet, and 
well calculated to cover rubbish of stones, earth, 
walls, ete. The dwarf varieties are mere bush- 
es. Sow at any time in June, covering one 
inch. Besides fine foliage, bright scarlet and 
yellow hood-shaped flowers; the green seed 
capsules furnish very excellent pickles. 

CANARY-BIRD FLOWER, (Zropeolum peregri- 
num,) runs more to vine than the nasturtium, 
and produces bright yellow flowers from Au- 
gust until killed by Autumn frosts. Sow in a 
light soil with a sunny aspect. 

THE ScarLtet Runntnc BEAN, (Phaseolus 
multiflorus,) gives a showy flower and good fruit. 
It is also of rapid growth, running 10 to 15 feet 
in a season, and it is often used to cover a 
screen. Plant from middle of May to June 10th, 
half an inch deep. The blossoms frequently 
drop in hot, dry weather, but set pods in Autumn. 


Mock Orange, Balloon Vine, Sweet Peas, Pur- 
ple Hyacinth Bean, Fumitory (Corydalis,) Thun- 
bergia, etc., may be added to the list if not already 
large enough, all of which may still be sown. 
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Century Plant on Exhibition. 


<p 

We have now, (May 11,) on exhibition at our 
office, a fine specimen of the AMERICAN ALOE, 
(Agave Americana), commonly called the “ Cen- 
tury Plant,’ because popularly supposed to 
bloom only once in a hundred years. (This 
specimen will probably remain here until after 
June ist, and may be seen by all who find it 
convenient to call.) It was grown in the garden 
of Capt. D. Hitchcock, near New Orleans, La., 
and is exhibited here by Mr. D. Bidwell, who 
has brought with him a number of smaller 
plants, and one very 
large one, which had 
commenced to send up 
its flower stalk, and was 
to have been exhibited 
in a glass structure. But 
unfortunately, both for 
Mr. B. and for the pub- 
lic, the flower stalk was 
broken by accident, in 
removing it from the 
ship after its arrival. 7 - 
This was only 6 feet high 
at the end of March, 
but had grown to 25 feet 
by April 25th, when it > 
was shipped. It grew ~ 
3} feet during the pas- 
sage. The specimen at 
our Office is very fine, 
about 30 years old. An- 
other large specimen it 
is hoped will bloom next season, and is to be 
taken to the “ World’s Fair” at London in 1862. 
The accompanying cut gives an imperfect view 
of the mature plant when in bloom, with a 
flower stem 40 feet or more in hight. In shape 
it resembles an enormous candelabrum of pyra- 
midal form, bearing, on the arms or branches, 
clusters of greenish yellow flowers, which are 
vroduced for two or three months in succession. 
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INHABITANTS OF A SALT, WATER AQUARIUM.—1. Edwardsia vestita ; 2,3. Geniaster equestres ; 
4. Cribella Oculata ; 5. Asterina gibbosa; 6. Palmipes membranaceus ; 7. Palemon serratus. 


For the American Agriculturist.—(See page 150.) 
My Salt Water Aquarium. 
ee 

It is about two years since Icommenced keep- 
ing a salt water aquarium. Like the fresh water 
aquarium described in the May Agriculturist, 
it holds about twenty gallons of water, but 
the ends as well as the sides, are of glass. The 
principal difficulty with respect to a marine 
aquarium is the obtaining of pure ocean water, 
without which experience tells me there is no 
hope of real and gratifying success. There is 
no other difficulty, however, and there are few 
things more beautiful or more interesting than 
this miniature representation of the wonders of 
the deep. The best of all marine plants or weeds 
for the purpose of aeration, is the common sea 
lettuce, so abundant on all our coasts. It is best 
to obtain it, however, from below low water- 
mark, where it has been constantly submerged, 
as it must be in the tank. The small red and 
variously colored sea weeds may be addéd for 
the sake of their beauty and ornamental charac- 
ter, but they should be removed as soon as they 
show signs of decay. No sea weed that is loosen- 
ed from the rock on which it grew, is of any value 
whatever. It will never take root again, or veg- 
etate. This must be borne in mind. Plenty can 
be found, however, adhering to pebbles, oyster 
shells and small pieces of rock, and these must 
be placed bodily in the aquarium, having first 
been cleared of any small shell fish. And it 
must be remembered also that whatever water 
escapes by evaporation, must be replaced by 
pure fresh water, for the obvious reason that the 
salt remains in the tank, and the water only di- 
minishes. In all other respects than these, the 





commencement and general management of 
salt and fresh water tanks are the same. 

And now step with me into the conservatory 
and examine my salt water aquarium. Perhaps 
the most curious of its contents will to you be 
the sea anemones. They are not flowering 
plants, although they look as though they were. 
They are animals, properly so called. Drop a 
morsel of fish, or even of raw meat into the cen- 
ter of that seeming floral crown, and those count- 
less tentacule will instantly close upon it, for 
there isa somewhat capacious mouth, and on the 
florescence again expanding, nothing will be 
seen of the food. Firmly as its base now adheres 
to that rock, to-morrow it will probably be at 
the other end of the tank, or half way up the 
glass side. That variegated and chequered one, 
with trunk-like tentacule is a native of the coast 
of England; while that one, with scarlet base 
and long white tentacule tipped with amber, 
came from the warmer clime of Florida. Those 
shy, fidgetty, restless fellows are hermit crabs, 
the larger and more gorgeous one from Key 
West, the smaller and more soberly clad from 
Boston harbor. Those varieties of crabs, those 
shrimps, snails, and small fish of different kinds, 
are the usual occupants of eyery small bay along 
the coast. But there are my pets—a pair of 
sticklebacks. They have a history. 

There is now no difference of form or color 
by which the male can be distinguished from 
the female. But in breeding time they are 
as unlike as possible. Last year they mide 
their nest—or rather the male made it—in that 
tuft of sea lettuce. About a fortnight before he 
commenced that operation, a deep blood color 
became visible betwee his scales, giving him the 
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appearance of being injured and bleeding. Soon 
the whole under part of his body from lip to 
dorsal fin, that now is like burnished silver, 
glowed with the most brilliant vermillion con- 
ceivable, while his back was gorgeous with em- 
erald and gold and ultra-marine blue, and his 
eyes were radiant as sapphire. Simultaneously 
he became so pugnacious, that no other fish had 
any peace in the tank with him. His nest was 
formed with immense labor and care, with an 
opening through it, and took him a fortnight to 
build. After the female had deposited her 
spawn, he kept watch and ward over it, in his 
brilliant livery, for eighteen days,when the young 
ones appeared. I could not count them, but es- 
timated them at upwards of ahundred. During 
the first two or three days, if they strayed an 
inch or two from the nest, he took them in his 
mouth and returned them to it. After eight days, 
apprehensive that he would then devour them, 
I removed him from the tank, as I had previous- 
ly the female. I did wrong. A number of 
shrimps, which his pugnacious vigilance had 
kept in their hiding places, soon came forth, and 
the young sticklebacks became their prey. 
However, I acquired knowledge for my next 
trial. R. A. West. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Hints on Choosing and Preparing Coffee. 
BY MRS. E. F. HASKELL. 
ae 

The principal kinds of coffee in market are: 
the Mocha from Arabia, the Java from the East 
Indies, and the Rio from the tropical regions of 
America. The first named sort is the best in 
use. The bean of Mocha coffee is of a dark yel- 
lowish color, and smaller and rounder than any 
other. Old Government Jaya stands next in 
excellence, and is good enough. The seeds are 
Jarger than the Mocha, of a pale yellowish col- 
or. The seeds of the Rio variety are large, and 
have a decided greenish tint. 

The older the coffee is, before browning, the 
better the flavor, provided it has been properly 
kept. It should be stored in adry place, not in 
the vicinity of substances having a strong odor. 
Brown sugar, spices, etc., ruin coffee if kept in 
the same room, unless in air-tight receptacles. 

Coffee ready browned and ground, on sale at 
the stores, is seldom pure, and has always part- 
ed with some of the volatile oil, which in great 
part constitutes its value. The more recently the 
coffee has been browned, the better will be the 
beverage. In some families it is done daily, 
but this is hardly necessary. My method of pre- 
paring it is as follows: Wash, say five to ten 
pounds of coffee perfectly clean, rubbing the 
beans often, through several waters. This is es- 
sential, as the process of extracting the berry 
from the pulp in which it grew, is conducted 
with little regard to cleanliness. Shake it in 
coarse towels, until free from surface moisture, 
and spread it thinly to dry, without heat. When 
quite dry, spread it on bake tins, and dry it ina 
cool oven, until the color is a very little turned ; 
it is then prepared for browning. Keep it in 
dry clean bottles, or tin canisters tightly closed, 
and brown small quantities as needed. The 

“color of well browned coffee is a dark chestnut ; 
a few burned kernels will spoil the whole. 

Grind the kernels about as fine as Indian meal. 
My rule for quantity is to allow one tablespoon- 
ful for each person, and one for the pot, with 
one cup of*water for each individual. For an 
extra cup for 15 persons allow one pound, be- 
fore browning, of Moch-, or Java, to five quarts 





of water. To have it clear, with each cup of 
ground coffee mix one-third of an egg, and suf- 
ficient water to make it into a paste. Beat the 
whole briskly, to a foam. Have ready the cof- 
fee pot well scalded, put in the mixed coffee, 
and pour on water nearly boiling hot. Let it 
come to a boil slowly, and as soon as the grounds 
rise, stir them down. Boil gently five minutes, 
then drain off the clear liquor, and add water 
for the second filling of the coffee pot. Soft 
water is preferable for coffee; if the water be 
very hard, a little soda is an improvement—do 
not use enough to be perceived by the taste. It 
would perhaps be economical to dry the whites 
of eggs for winter use. For this purpose, spread 
them as thin as varnish on white paper, and use 
bits of paper with the coffee; or spread the 
eggs upon plates, and scrape off when dry. 

The following substitute for cream is preferred 
by some to the genuine article: Boil one quart 
of morning’s milk, beating it constantly while 
heating, to keep the cream from rising. Stir a 
teaspoonful of flour into a little cold milk, and 
add it to the milk Defore itis boiling hot, witha 
large teaspoonful of sweet butter, and continue 
to beat it. When well boiled, take it from the 
fire, and when cold, thoroughly mix a well beat- 
en egg with it, and strain it through a sieve. 
Beat the mixture toa foam before filling the 
creamer. Stir it in the cup with the coffee as 
the latter is poured upon it. The cream and 
sugar should always be placed in the cup before 
filling with coffee. My family always reduce 
every cup of coffee with two-thirds boiled milk 
and cream—using coffee of more than or- 
dinary strength, which I think more pleasant 
and healthful than a weak cup of ordinary coffee. 
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About Oil Cloths. 
pen 

Oil cloths make an admirable summer cover- 
ing for kitchen floors, and for rooms of general 
household use. They are cool, neat, easily 
cleaned, and if of good quality very durable. 
In selecting a cloth, give preference to those of 
plain pattern. Highly wrought figures in glar- 
ing colors, not only give a tawdry effect, but are 
more quickly defaced by wear. Slight defects, 
which would scarcely be noticed in a plain pat- 
tern are brought out by contrast with high col- 
ors, and the cloth looks shabby before it is half 
worn out. Before purchasing, see that the paint 
on the cloth is well “ripened;” that is, has 
been on Jong enough to harden well. Iflaid on 
the floor when fresh from the factory, the upper 
surface will wear away rapidly, and the under 
side will be apt to adhere to the floor and peel 
off when the cloth is removed. It should have 
been kept in store six months ora year before 
being laid, and if longer, all the better. 

Before laying a cloth, spread three or four 
thicknesses of newspaper evenly over the floor. 
Lay them side by side, with the edges meeting: 
if they lap, the inequalities of surface though 
very slight, will cause ridges in the cloth, which 
will wear sooner than the surrounding parts. 
The papers will aid in the durability of the cloth, 
and keep it from sticking to the floor, if it be 
not perfectly “ripened.” It is better to let the 
edges lap in laying the cloth. A plain strip is 
left on one side, on which the other edge with 
the pattern carried to the outside, is to be laid to 
match with the next piece. Ifthis plain strip 
be cut off, and the two pieces be laid with the 
edges meeting, dust will work into and under 
the crack, and look unsightly, and wear the 
cloth more rapidly. Always pass the tacks 
through a small bit of leather before driving 








them ; otherwise the edges will be badly torn 
by the tacks being pulled through when the 
cloth is taken up. A coat of white copal var- 
nish applied when the cloth is first laid, and re- 
newed every Spring will add many years to the 
wear. 

It is not necessary to take up the cloth when 
carpets are put on for the Winter. Spread 
three or four thicknesses of paper, lapping the 
edges, to keep dust from working through, lay 
the carpet on these, and the oil cloth after a good 
washing in Spring, will come out as bright as 
ever. 
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A few Home Questions. 
pipe 

A “Farmer's wife” puts the following home 
questions to the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist. They may appear unimportant, yet if 
heeded, they would save much weariness of 
body and vexation of spirit in the household. 
But she pleads the housekeeper’s cause better 
than a man could do—hear her: “ Do you, after 
having kindled the fire, sweep away the shay- 
ings and ashes neatly, or leave them on and 
around the stove? When you bring in a pail 
of water, are you careful not to spill it, or must 
some one use the mop after you every time? 
When you [men and boys] leave the barn yard, 
do you scrape the dirt from your boots, or bring 
it to the clean door steps, or, what is worse, in- 
to the house, and scrape it on the nicely polished 
cooking stove, that has cost an hour’s hard rub- 
bing to make bright? Do you ever spit on the 
stove, floors, or carpets? Do you leave hats and 
overcoats in the hall?—or do you wear them in 
and lay them on the table with books, papers, 
ete., scattering hay seed and dust over the cloth, 


_and its contents, making it necessary to remove 


and replace them much oftener than would be 
required, if the rules of order were observed ? 
Do you put your own clothes in their places, or 
leave them for some female member of the fam- 
ily to take care of? 

I could ask many more questions of similar 
import, about door yards, gates, garden walks, 
fences, tool houses, etc., but I will not intrude. 
I insist that farmers’ homes ought to, and might 
be, as neat and beautiful, as any others if all 
would do their workin the best manner, or at 
the earliest opportunity, and not leave for an- 
other what they ought to do themselves. 1 
know that long indulged habits are hard to over- 
come, but may I not hope that young men will 
heed advice. You would not like to have a 
slatternly wife; but if you are slovenly in your 
habits, you could not be happy with a neat one, 
for she would be dissatisfied and unhappy, and 
unless she were uncommonly heroic, you would 
be likely to hear of it, Perhaps you may think 
these. things of very small moment, but I know 
of but few things that grieve and fret a woman 
more, when she is weary and dispirited, than 
to have all her efforts at order and neatness un- 
appreciated ; and I know too, “ that more offend 
from want of thought, than from want of feel- 
ing.” So let me say to farmers’ boys, and girls 
too, if you wish to have pleasant, happy homes, 
be not only virtuous, but orderly, industrious, 
and neat. 

> at @ 

Lamp LieuTers.—A subscriber to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist says: Uninjured straws of rye, 
oats, and wheat, cut in lengths of about 6 inch- 
es, are valuable for lighting candles or lamps. 
Placed in a glass or other small vessel, on the 
mantel or shelf they are quite ornamental. The 
above may be valuable in districts where waste 
paper is scarce. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Poisonous Stuff. 
tei 

There is a weak class of literature, the best 
description of which is “namby pamby.” The 
lower sort of magazines and the sentimental 
newspapers which sweep the land are its cho- 
sen organs. I know of nothing so perfectly 
calculated to destroy a common sense view of 
their lives and wants, in the minds of the par- 
tially educated young, as this reading. The style 
to which I refer will be better understood by 
describing a few of its leading features. 

In it, hero and heroine hunt in couples as 
usual. His figure is always “ Apollo like,” with 
“jetty hair and moustache,” and “flashing eye,” 
or else with “auburn” hair, pale face, and 
“melancholy orbs.” One or the other of these 
is indispensable. The lady must have “coral” 
lips and cheeks, “ pearly” teeth, and her hair, 
whether “golden,” or “raven,” must curl, or at 
least “ripple.” Then, her eyes, whichever of 
the standard colors they happen to be, must al- 
ways be “liquid.” 

Now mark what happens latterly in the, his- 
tory of this superfine pair. We shall invariably 
find him “clasping her to his breast,” or else 
she “bursts into tears and hides her head on 
his shoulder.” In cither case they exchange 
“burning kisses,” ete. 

What sort of teaching is this for plain Susan 
who must marry farmer John or Charley, or 
not at all. Willa careful study of the above 
make her better satisfied with his square face 
and shoulders, and not over brilliant eyes? Or 
should he bea reader of such literature also, 
will he be apt to think that Susan, whose teeth 
and complexion resemble neither coral nor 
pearls, is the one woman in the world for him? 
And if they marry finally, will they be so apt to 
feel that perfect pleasure in each other they 
might have done, had they never read of such 
very different beings? <A horrible tale, full of 
blood and tempests, and “long glittering 
blades,” would not, from its very impossible- 
ness, do a tithe of the mischief of this tame 
stuff—just such romances as any girl may get 
up with the “ fascinating stranger” who airs his 
moustache in the vicinity. And here lies the 
very secret of the ‘infatuation, so called, of 
many a girl. Her mind had long ago been so 
imbued with the spirit of these miserable fic- 
tions, that it was instinctively on the watch for 
the same “remantic event,” which wiser people 
call “ folly,” or “madness.” 

Many a parent shrinks in horror from the idea 
of their children reading stories of “ dashing pi- 
rates,” and “ bold highwaymen,” while on their 
tables lie printed sheets which hold a subtler 
mischief than could possibly be conveyed by the 
careful study of acts, in which, from their very 
nature, the young folks feel no temptation to 
engage. LoviseE. 
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The Sin that Killed the Baby. 








A correspondent writes to the American Agri- 
culturist to the following effect. “TI recently at- 
tended the funeral of a child of three or four 
summers. The minister during his remarks 
dwelt upon the fact, that death is the result of 
sin, which I agreed with ; but I thought, while 
looking upon the lifeless little form, that the sin 
which killed this little one, was sin against na- 
tural as well as spiritual laws. She was clad 
for the graye in the garments she had worn 
while living, and the bare neck and arms, ex- 
posed while the child was in health, to gratify 





the vanity of the parents, had invited the dis- 
ease which proved fatal. That was the sin 
which killed the baby, and which is making 
fearful work with hundreds of others, whose 
parents prefer fashion to health, and the exhibi- 
tion of their children’s beauty, to the safety of 
their lives.” 

This language is none too strong. It is pos- 
itively wicked to subject tender children to 
such treatment, which would be fatal to adults 
of vigorous constitution. In our changeable 
climate, especially, too great precaution can 
scarcely be taken to guard the throat and lungs 
from disease. They need not be kept mufiled 
with warm clothing, but should always have 
sufficient protection to guard against the sudden 
changes, for which this country is noted. Keep 
the childrens’ chests and arms covered, if you 
would have them healthy.—[Ep. Ager. ] 

How much Sleep is Needed? 
ee 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

In the February No. of the Agriculturist you 
say that, from the age of 12 years tothe full 
growth of the body, 9 hours of sleep are abso- 
Iftely necessary, and that after that 8 will 
answer, though 9 are better. How will you ac- 
count for the case of Humboldt, who was a la- 
borious student all his life, and must have incur- 
red many hardships during his extensive travels ? 
He lived to within a few months of 90 years; 
and yet, from youth up, slept only about 4 hours 
in the 24. Please answer in the Agriculturist. 

Lancaster Co., Pa. J. M. Serrz. 

Repty.—This question may be readily met 
with another, viz.: How is it to be accounted 
for that all men are not Humboldts? There 
are exceptions to all general rules, particularly 
those relating to bodily habits. ‘ What is one 
man’s meat is another’s poison,” expresses this 
truth. With persons of ordinary constitution, 
the amount of sleep prescribed in our article is 
none too much, and the rule was published for 
their benefit. If our correspondent or others 
find upon trial that it is too much in their case, 
let them vary it to meet their own requirements. 
<< —t @ ee ae-—=~—S 
Directions for Cookery, etc. 
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Mutton Hams, 

A correspondent of the London Field gives 
the following directions for pickling mutton 
hams. Procure a plump leg of mutton, wipe it 
dry, and put it in a pickle, made of 3 gallons 
soft water, 1 lb. coarse ‘sugar, 2 oz. saltpeter, 3 
lbs. common salt. Boil the above ingredients 
together, remove the scum as it rises, and im- 
merse the meat whencold. In two or three 
months’ time the ham will be excellent for bak- 
ing or boiling; a slice cut out and broiled, is 
very good. It may be smoked, but is by many 
preferred without that process. 


Corned Beef Hash. 

This and the following recipe are from the 
Housekeepers’ Encyclopedia, by Mrs. Haskell 
a subscriber, and contributor to the Agriculturist : 

The best hash is made from boiled corned 
beef. It should be boiled very tende;, and 
chopped fine when entirely cold. The potatoes 
for hash made of corned beef, are the better for 
being boiled in the pot liquor. When taken 
from the pot, remove the skins from the pota- 
toes, and when entirely cold, chop them fine. 
To a coffee-cup of chopped meat, allow four of 
chopped potatoes, stir the potatoes gradually 
into the meat, until the whole is mixed. Do 
this at evening, and if warm, put the hash in a 





cool place. In the morning put the spider on 
the fire with a lump of butter as large as the 
bow] of a table-spoon, add a dust of pepper, and 
if not sufficiently salt, add a little; usually none 
is needed. When the butter has melted, put the 
hash in the spider, add four table-spoons of wa- 
ter, and stir the whole together. After it has 
become really hot, stir it from the bottom, 
cover a plate over it, and set the spider where 
it will merely stew. This isa moist hash, and 
preferred by some to dry or browned hash. 
Browned Hash of Corned Beef, 

Heat the hash in a kettle, and mix through it 
two tablespoonfuls of sweet butter, add seasoning 
to suit, add a spoonful of water only. Have 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter boiling 
hot in the spider, turn it up and round, that the 
butter may touch the whole surface of the spid- 
er. Put in the hash, press it tightly, and keep 
it cooking gently without burning. Run a 
knife under it now and then, to see that it is not 
scorching. When browned, place a platter over 
the spider, and turn it out without breaking. 
It will need two persons to dish it ; one to hold 
the platter firmly on the spider, and the other 
to turn it out. 


Cherry Pudding. 

Contributed to the American Agriculiurist by 
Mary R. Burwell, Crawford Co., Pa. Take 3 
teacupfuls of buttermilk, 8 eggs, 38 teacupfuls of 
pitted cherries, a small teaspoonful of soda, and 
a pinch of salt. Stir the mixture well, and 
thicken with wheat flour, until a stiff batter is 
formed: then put it in a muslin or linen bag, 
and boil it 25 hours. The water should be boil- 
ing, when the pudding is introduced. Serve up 
hot, with sauce to the taste. Sweet cream and 
sugar make a very palatable accompaniment. 


Corn Bread, 

Contributed to the American Agriculturist by 
“ Mary,” Chillicothe, O. Dissolve 1 tablespoon- 
ful of butter in 34 pints of boiling milk ; in this 
scald 1 quart of Indian meal. When cool, add 
+ pint of wheat flour, 4 cup of sugar, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of salt, 2 eggs, well beaten. Bake in two 
cake tins, well greased. 

Dough Cake. 

Contributed to the American Agriculturist by 
Susan Jane, Burlington, Ind. Mix 4 cups of 
bread dough, 3 of sugar, 2 of butter, 1 gill of 
wine(?), 8 eggs, 1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in sour milk, and nutmeg or otherspice. Pour 
the batter into a buttered pan; letit rise; then 
bake two hours. 


Dutch Pancake, 

One egg; 1 large spoonful sugar; 1 cup of 
milk; 2 tablespoonfuls melted butter; 1 tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar; 4 teaspoonful of so- 
da; a little salt; add flour to make them as 
thick as pancakes. Bake 4 hour; slice and use 
when warm with butter. For half a dozen per- 
sons, take double the above quantities. 


Measure Loaf Cake. 

Three cups of milk; 2 cups sugar; 1 cup 
yeast. Make a stiff batter and let it rise: then 
add 2 cups of butter; 2 cups of sugar; 2 eggs; 
4 cup of yeast, mace and nutmeg. When light, 
stir in the fruit and bake. 


Lard Candles, 

Contributed by David Shaver, Perry Co., Pa. 
Take 12 lbs. of lard, 1 lb. alum, 1 Ib. saltpeter; 
disolve them together, put into a vessel with 1 
gill of boiling water on. Pour it into a pot, and 
stir it over a slow fire, until done frothing; then 
operate as on tallow candles. It makes pretty 
good candles, 
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The Editor with his Young Readers. 
ian 
About the Picture. 

Every body in this country is talking and think- 
ing about war. The boys are as full of it as their 
fathers, and are ready to shoulder their wooden 
guns and wave their flags, and show what they would 
do if they were only men. War is a terrible evil, 
but in the present condition of the world it seems 
sometimes to be necessary. When bad men unite 
their forces to do wrong, it is the duty of good men 
to unite and sustain the right. But we do not in- 
tend here to write about tHe troubles in this coun- 
try; there is enough printed in the daily and week- 
ly newspapers to fully inform you of the important 
events of the time. Read them carefully, for we 
are now making history. We want to call attention 
to just one point in the pleasing picture above, 
which represents a little company of school boys 
playing soldier, and engaged in drilling. Notice the 
boy who carries the flag. He is betterdressed than 
the others, and has the post of honor in the line. 
But see how much trouble he makes the captain. 
His toes are two inches over the line. He is a good- 
natured looking boy, but he has a careless appear- 
ance, as though he felt, “ what’s the use of being so 
strict ; suppose Iam not on the line, what differ- 
ence will it make?” Now look at the boy with the 
capon. He stands up straight asasoldier, with his 
toes to the mark, and his eyes on his captain, ready 
for orders. Why do you admire him more than the 
first? ‘Because he tries to do his best,” is the 
ready answer. That determination will make aman 
ofhim. For if he is so careful while at play, he will 
be the same when at work—that is his habit, and 
that habit will grow into his character. He is the 
boy the farmer will want for head workman, the 
merchant will choose him for confidential clerk, 
people will seek him for their representative in the 
legislatvre. Wherever he goes he will win respect 
and confidence, and he will be almost certain of 
prosperity. 

But the first boy, though he may have been moth- 
er’s pet at home, and a clever fellow among his 
playmates, is likely to grow up a careless, shiftless 
man, always behind time, always in debt and 
trouble, of use tonobody, and when he dies few will 
miss him. Which of these boys will you take for your 
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pattern? Which are you now nearestlike? There 
is time for most of you to correct habits of careless- 
ness ; begin at once and “toe the mark,” whether 
at work or play. 


A Noble Boy. 


Not long since a neatly dressed little boy not more 
than ten years old was standing on the sidewalk of 
acrowded strect, watching the people as they passed. 
Presently a little girl, several years younger than 
himself, in attempting to cross the muddy street, 
fell, and soiled her dress and hurt herself consider- 
ably. In amoment the little fellow ran to her, 
helped her up, spoke to her in the kindest tones, 
inquired where she lived, and led her away towards 
her home. She was not a pretty child, neither was 
she handsomely dressed; on the contrary she look- 
ed very poor, but the noble little fellow did not 
stop to think of that. He saw that she needed as- 
sistance, and that was enough. His heart was full 
of kindness, which only waited for an opportunity 
to show itself. One could easily tell that boy’s for- 


tune. He has agood mother, and he listens to her 
instructions. He will grow up beloved and happy. 


He will never be poor, for he already possesses the 
choicest treasure, akind heart. Try and be like him. 


About Names—Days of the Week. 


It isan interesting fact that nearly all proper 
names signify something. The name of the first 
man, Adam, means red carth ; Eve signifies mother ; 
and it was the custom for a long time to give 
names descriptive of the person or thing design- 
ated. Now-a-days, proper names are so plenty, 
that a new one is seldom inyented, and thus we have 
thousands of Johns, Williams, Marys, Susans, ete. 
The English names of the days of the week, were 
given by our Saxon ancestors, who, as you have 
read, settled in England many hundred years ago. 
They were idolaters, and they named the days in 
honor of their principal deities. 

Sun-day, as you readily perceive, means, the day 
of thesun. On that day they worshipped an idol 
representing that luminary, which is described as 
being like the bust of a man, set upon a pillar, with 
outstretched arms holding a burning wheel before 
his breast. Monday means Moon-day. The moon 
was worshipped under the form of a woman with 
long ears, dressed ina short coat anda hood. She 
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held in her hand a representa: 
tion of the moon. Twesday 
was named from Tuisco, the 
Saxon god of war. He isrep- 
resented as a warrior clad in 
armor, with a huge sword up- 
lifted. Wednesday comes from 
Wodin or Odin, the supreme 
divinity of the Northern Eu- 
ropean nations. He was rep- 
resented as a venerable old 
sage, clothed in the skin of an 
animal, holding a scepter in 
hisright hand. Thursday was 
dedicated to Thor, reputed to 
be the oldest and bravest son 
of Wodin. He was shown 
seated on a throne, with a 
crown of gold on his head, 
adorned with a circle in front, 
in which were sct twelve 
golden stars ; he held a scep- 
ter in his right hand. Friga, 
or Frea, was the wife of Wodin, 
and Friday was derived from 
her name. She was represent- 
ed with a drawn sword in her 
right hand and a bow in her 
left. Saturday commemorated 
Seter, another name for Sa- 
turn. He was set up on a 
perch like a bird. He had 
lean sharp features, and was 
bare-headed. In his left hand 
was a wheel, and in his right 
a pail containing flowers and 
fruit. His dress consisted of 
along coat girded with linen. These representa- 
tions were all, of course, fanciful and absurd, but 
they go to prove that men in the most ignorant 
condition feel that there isasuperior being to whom 
worship should be given. Their superstition was 
indeed pitiable, but was not their blind deyotion 
preferable to the thoughtlessness and neglect of too 
many who have been taught the existence of the 
true Deity? If we have more light than they, 
surely we should profit by it. 


Type Setting—Amusing Mistakes. 





Have you ever been in a printing office? There 
are many curious things to be seen there. Perhaps 
we may describe some of them more particularly 
hereafter. You would be much interested to watch 
the compositors. They are the men who arrange the 
types. Each letter, and each punctuation mark is 
cast on aseparate piece of metal, about an inch long, 
and these are distributed in small boxes arranged 
ina frame called a case. One box is for the A’s, 
another for B’s, another for commas, and so on. 
The compositor holds in his left handa small iron 
apparatus looking something like an open box with 
one side out, in which he sets the types, one by one, 
placing them in proper order to print the words of 
the written “‘copy” before him. It requires long 
practice for a man to set types quickly, and with- 
out making mistakes. Sometimes the changing of 
a single letter will alter the meaning of a whole 
sentence. Such errors are usually corrected before 
the paper is printed, but occasionally an amusing 
blunder is left. For instance, in printing the Bible 
once, the compositor in setting up the passage 
“* All that a man-hath will he give for his life,”” made 
it read “ All that a man hath will he give for his 
wife.” The “ proof-reader,” whose work it is to look 
for and point out mistakes, found the error, and 
marked it, but the compositor overlooked it again. 
The proof-reader seeing the mistake a second time, 
wrote with his pencil onthe margin of the paper, 
opposite the sentence, “That depends upon cir- 
cumstances,” after which the right letter was in- 
serted. Not long since, a Hartford newspaper, no- 
ticing the death of an editor, said ‘“‘ He was a high- 
winded gentleman ;” of course it should have read 
high-minded. Another paper says, “the people of 
India live chiefly on mice,’ instead of rice. Shortly 
after an election, a newspaper of the defeated party 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 


NEWLY ARRANGED AND BROUGHT WITHIN AN EASY COMPASS FOR CHOIR AND CHORUS-SINGING BY WM. B, BRADBURY. 


So.o, or Semi-Chorus in Unison. 


MELopy.—SeEmi-CHorvus 


Male or Female voices, or Both. 














2. On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, 




















10) see, by the dawn's early light, What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
| Whose me pays and’ bright stars thro’ the 2 perilous fight, O’er the ramparts we watch'd were so gallantly streaming ? 


Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence Te-po - 8e8, 
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and the rocket’s red glare, bombs bursting in air, Gave 


What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering a As it fit - fal - ly blows, half con-ceals, half dis-clo-ses? i Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, In full 
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proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 


3 And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, 
*Mid the havoc of war, and the battle’s confusion. 
A home and a country they’d leave us no more ? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footstep’s pollution. 


‘No refuge could save the hireling and slave, 


From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave. 
CHorvus.—And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave, &c. 


glo - ry re- flect-ed, now shines on the stream! 'Tis the star-spangled banner, O long may it 





FuLi Cuorus of Choir and Congregation. 
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O say, does that star-spangled ban-ner yet wave O'erthelandof the free, and the home of the brave? 
- ° . . 
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4 O, thus be it ever. 


wave O’'er the land of 
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the free, and the home of the brave. 


w 
, when freemen shall stand 


Between their loved homes and war’s desolation ! 
Blessed with victory and peace, may the Heaven-rescued land, 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 


Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, , 


And this be our motte: “In God is our trust !” . 
Cuorvus.—And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave, &c. 








intended to say, we are linked like a band of broth- 
ers,” but the types were wrong, and said “we are 
licked, ete.” A Missouri paper informed its readers 
that the wife crop of Gasconade County, was 25,000 
gals. ; but before bachelors could profit by such a 
fine opportunity, the mistake was corrected by put- 
ting wine in place of wife. 
The Cunning Will. 


A wealthy old lady had a nephew and niece, and a 
more distant relative, a young lady ; these were the 
only persons to whom her property would descend 
by law, when she should die. The first two al- 
ways made a great show of affection when they vis- 
ited her, which was but seldom, although she wish- 
ed that one of them might live with and care for 
her in her old age. But neither would consent to 
this, and she therefore employed the young lady as 
aseryant. The old lady was very pious, and spent 
much time with her Bible: and her young compan- 
ion, who was also a sincere Christian, loved nothing 
better than to read to her from its consoling pages. 
She was faithful in her duties, not merely because 
paid for it, but she was sincerely attached to her 
mistress, and delighted to promote her comfort. 

In time, the old lady died, and after the funeral, 
according to custom, alawyer came to openand read 
the will in presence of the surviving relatives. It 
ordered all her possessions to be divided into three 
parts. The first portion was to consist of the house 
and lands surrounding it ; the second, of the furni- 
ture, plate and jewelry, of which there was a large 
quantity, and the third was only the old Bible 
which had afforded her so much happiness in life. 
It was further directed that the nephew should 
have the first choice of his portion, then the niece, 
and the young lady should have the remaining part. 
The nephew instantly chose the house and farm, 


meaning by this to cast reflections upon the faith- 
ful servant. The niece was equally unkind, for she 
said: “Since Janet loved the old Bible s0 well, of 
course she would prefer I should leave it for her, 
and I will therefore take the furniture and plate.” 
Janet’s only reply on receiving the Bible was: “I 
am content: this book is to mea treasure, and I 
find in it more than wealth can give.” 

When all was over, and Janet retired to her room, 
she turned at once to her Bible, to find some pas- 
sage that might soothe her wounded feelings. 
What was her astonishment to find, laid between 
its leaves, bank notes amounting to more than a 
hundred thousand dollars, which had been placed 
there on the day of the old lady’s death, and which 
made up the bulk of her fortune! So you see how 
in this instance, greediness outwitted itself, and 
true devotion was abundantly rewarded. Don’t 
forget though, that Janet would have been happier 
with her book alone, and a contented heart, than 
the others could possibly be while they cherished 
the evil feelings of avarice and jealousy. 











New Problems. 

No. 11.—Hnigma.—Several mistakes crept into 
this problem as published last month, which made 
nonsense of part of the answers. A few persever- 
ing girls and boys deciphered it, nevertheless. We 
give it correct now, that all may have a fair chance: 

I am a Scripture proper name of 17 letters, repre- 
senting the darkest shade of iniquity: 

My 1, 14, 8, 16, 4, 18, is not yet, but will be univer- 
sally known. 

My 4, 11, 3, 10, 5, 12, 7, was an ancient city. 

My 7, 12, 13, 5, 15, 7, was a person noted for great 
moral courage. ~ 

My 17, 15, 7, the most important animal on a farm. 





which were valuable, saying in a sneering tone, 
“The old lady was not to be fooled by pretended 
devotion, she well knew who were her friends;” 





My 12, 9, 17, is essential to successful warfare. 
My 10, 2, 6, 17, represents the Humbug “ prizes “g 
of the present day. 


No. 12.—Arithmetical Question.—A man had $100 
to purchase cows, sheep, and geese ; he was to pay 
$10 each for cows, $1 each for sheep, and 1214 cents 
each for geese. He must have 100 head in all, 
(cows, sheep, and geese,) and only expend $100; 
how many must he have of each ? 

No. 13.— Word Puzzle—Contributed by “ Marco.” 
How do you read it ? 


Friends, sir, Friends, 
stand your disposition. 

I bearing 
A man the world 

is 
contempt while the 

ridicule, 
are 
ambitious 


No. 14.—Charade—I am divided into two parts. 
My first is half; my last is whole; my whole is half 
my second. 





Answers to Problems, F 

Illustrated Rebus in April No. (p. 122.) Our young 
friends have answered all around this puzzle, without 
exactly hitting the true reading. Here is the solution: 
C low shoe r heart againt awl vise, butt open the 
door to wall t root h; or, Close your heart against 
all vice, but open the door to all truth. 

No. 8.—Jllustrated Rebus in May No. (p. 153.)— 
Answer; Two bear in jury eye snow sign of a cow 
ard; or, To bear injury is no sign of a coward. 

No. 9.—Arithmetical Question.—The shoemaker 
lost seven dollars and the boots. 


No. 10.—Anagrams, from Aunt Sue’s “ Puzzler,” 











I get dinners, Ingredients. 
Ten coons in tar. Consternation, 
Tom’s nine hats. Astonishment, 

I attend in pomps. Disappointment. 
Find lies, Infidels. 

Sin is content. Inconsistent, 


AL LET nat 
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The following sent in correct answers up to the 


date of May 15: 


Frank L. Strong, 8; Joseph B. Lewis, 8; Christopher 
Seymour, 9; John B, Newell, 9; A. D. Neff, jr., 9; Sarah 
Nicholl, 8; M. B. Eshleman, 8; Wm. A. Hoyt, 9, (always 
send an answer with a problem offered for publication) ; 
Delia S. Mitchell, 10; Frank Fancher, 11, (you deserve 
much credit for yyy ye difficult an enigma); Lyman 
Eddy Rockwell, 9; C. L. Siewers and A. C. Siewers, 8, 
9, (keep on thinking) ; Snowden B, Gookings, 3, (name 
overlooked) ; Rufus W. Weekes, 9, 10, 11, (8 almost) ; F. 
A, Sanders, 9; B. Sullivan, 9; James 8S, Cooley, 11; 
Caroline, 10; Robert M. Hasbrouck, jr., 9. 





Explanation of Latin Phrases in Come- 

mon Use. 

There are many very expressive phrases in foreign 
languages which are often used by English writers. 
As a rule we would discourage their introduction in- 
to common writing, though they are pleasing to one 
able to appreciate their full force. But as they will doubt- 
less continue long in use, we have thought it worth while 
to throw several of them together here, and give the ex- 
planation, that our readers may have them at hand for 
reference. The following are all from the Latin, which 
was the ancient Roman Language. 

Ab Initio, From the beginning. 

Ab uno disce omnes. From a single instagee you may 
infer the whole. 

Ad captandum vulgus. To catch the rabble. 

Ad infinitum, To infinity. 

A fortiori. With stronger reason. 

Alias, Otherwise ; as, Allan alias Thompson. 

Alibi. Elsewhere. 

Alma mater. A benign mother ; applied generally to the 
university. 

A mensa et thoro. Divorced from bed and board. 

Anno Mundi (a.m.) In the year of the world. 

A priori. From the cause to the effect. 

Argumentum ad hominem. An argument to the man. 

Audi alteram partem. Hear the other party. 

Aut Caesar aut nullus. We will either be Caesar or no- 
body. 

Bona fide. 

Casus belli. 


In good faith ; in reality. 
The cause or reason for war. 

Caput mortuum, The worthless remains, 

Cedant arma toga. Let arms yield to eloquence. 

Compos mentis. Ina state of sound mind. 

Cui bono? Towhat good. 

Data. Things given or granted. 

De facto—de jure. From the fact—from the law. 

Delenda est Carthago. Carthage must be destroyed. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Let nothing be said of the 
dead but whatis favorable. 

Deo volente. With God’s will. 

Desideratum. The thing desired. 

Dulce et decorum, est pro patria mori, 
glorious to die for one’s country. 

Dum vivimus vivamus. Let us live, while we live. 

Esto perpetua. Be thou perpetual. 

Ex cathedra. From the chair; authoritatively. 

Ex nihilo nihil fit. Nothing produces nothing. 

Lx officio. By virtue of office. 

Ex parte. On one part. 

Extempore, Without premediation. 

Fac simile. Do the like ® an exact resemblance. 

Fama semper viret. A good name will shine for ever. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri. Itis allowable to derive in- 
struction even from an enemy. 

Felo de se. A suicide. 

Fiat justitia, ruat celum. Let justice be done, though 
the heavens should fall. 

Fruges consumere nati. Men bornonly to consume food. 

Hinc ille lachryme. Hence proceed these tears. 

Td est (i. e.) That is. 

Id genus omne. All persons of that description. 

Impromptu. Without study. 

In propria persona, In person. 

In re. In matter of. 

In terrorem. In terror. 

In transitu.* In passing. 

Jure divino. By divine right. 

Labor omnia vincit. Labor conquers every thing. 

Lapsus lingue. A slip of the tongue. 

Lex talionis. The Law of retaliation. 

Locum tenens. A deputy or substitute. 

Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. The truth is powerful 
and will ultimately prevail. 

Memento mori. Remember death. 

Mirabile dictu. Wonderful to tell. 

Multum in parvo. Much in little. 

Mutatis mutandis, After making the necessary changes. 

Necessitas non habet leges. Necessity has no law. 

Nem. con. An abbreviation of nemine contradicente. 
That is, without dissent or opposition, 

Ne plus ultra, Nothing beyond—the utmost point. 

Nota Bene (N.B.) Mark well. 

Obiter dictum. A thing said by the way, or in passing. 

O tempora! O mores! Oh the times, oh the manners. ' 

Otium eum dignitate. Ease with dignity. 

Pari passu. By asimilar gradation, 


It is sweet and 


-Particeps criminis. 





Par nobile frétrum. A noble pair of brothers. 
An accomplice. 

Passim. Everywhere. 

Per fas et nefas. Through right and wrong. 


Per se. By itself. 

Poeta nascitur non fit. Nature, not study, must form a 
poet, 

Prima facie. On the first view, or appearance. 


e 

Prime vie. The first passages; the upper part of the 
intestinal canal. 

Primum mobile. The main spring; the first impulse. 

Principiis obsta. Oppose the first oe greens a of evil. 

Pro aris et focis. Por our altars and firesides, 

Pro bono publico. For the public good. 

Pro et con. For and against. 

Pro tempore. For the time. 

Quid nunc? What now ?—applied to a news-hunter. 

Quid pro quo. What for what ; tit for tat. 

Quot erat demonstrandum. Which was meant to be 
shown. 

Requiescat in pace. May he rest in peace. 

Respice finem, Look to the end. 

Seriatim. In order. 

Sic itur ad astra. Such is the way to immortality. 

Sic passim. So everywhere. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. Thus the glory of the world 
passes away. 

Sine die. To an indefinite time. 

Sine qua non. An indispensable condition. 

Status quo ante bellum. The state in which both parties 
were before the war. 

Sub silentio. In silence. 

Summum bonum. The chief good. 

Suum cuique. Let every man have his own. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 
change, and we change with them. 

Toties quoties. As often as. 

Vade mecum. Go with me: a constant companion. 
(Usually — to a pocket book.) 

Vis inertia. Force or property of inanimate matter. 

Versus or vs, Against. 

Vice versa. The terms or cases being changed. ¢ 

Vi et armis. By main force. 

Viz. (videlicet.) Namely. 

Vor et pratera nihil. A voice and nothing more. 

Vox populi vor Dei. The voice of the people is the 
voice of God. 


The times 
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STANDING PREMIUMS 
For 1861. Vol. XX. 


(er In selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful and as have been most fre- 
quently called for by our readers. [3° We wisn IT 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 


G2” We offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s remuner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing. Every one aiming for a premium, knows just what he 
or she, is working for; and also that ifa higher premium is 
not secured, a lower one can be taken. 


t#™ The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XX (1861), whenever received. Canyassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as any list is made up—if duplicate lists are sent, to refer 
to atonce, 2 Clubs need not be confined to one P, 0, 


Premium A. 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 90 at 1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Wheeler & 
Wilson’s best $45 Sewing Machines, (including 
Hemme rs) new from the factory,and of the very best 
make. There is no better family machine than this made, 
as we have proved by three years’ use in our own 
family. We want no better.—The machines will be selected 
new at the manufactory, be well boxed, and forwarded with- 
out expense to the recipient, except for freight charges after 
leaving the city, Full instructions for setting up and using, 
go with each machine. 


Premium B. 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 906 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopsedia, now in course of 
publication, consisting of fifteen large volumes of 770 pages 
each, This is a magnificent work, forming a whole library 
embracing every topic of human knowledge. Eleven vol- 
umes are now ready, and the remaining four will be fur- 
nished as fast as issued, Price, $45. 


Premium C, 


98 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 69 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Willcor & 
Gibbs’ $35 Sewing Machines, including a set of 
Hemmers. This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing 
with one thread), and has several points superior to others. 
It is neat, well made, simple in its operation ; and having test- 
ed one for some time past in our own.family, we can recom- 
mend it to those who can not afford to buy the higher priced 
double-thread machines. (The regular price of this machine 
is $30, but we have included in our offer $5 extra for the set 
of Hemmers, because those used with this machine are very 
simple and effective, and should go with every one sent out.) 
The machines given as premiums, will beselected new at the 
factory, be well boxed, and will be forwarded to the recip- 
ient free of expense, except for freight after leaving the 
city. They will go out set up ready for use, with printed 
directions for operating. 





Premium DBD. 


65 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (Cr 32 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the New 
$10 Wringing Machines, described on page 247 of the 
August Agriculturist. This is one of the best labor-saving 
inventions of the day, and we unhegitatingly say that it will 
pay to have one to assist in the washing of every family, 
even if of only moderate size. We would not take $50 for 
our machine, if another could not be purchased. 


E. 


45 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 20 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Hendali’s 
Aneroid Barometers, described on page 232 of the 
August Agriculturist, Thisis a good portable instrument, 
and valuable to every person as a weather guide, as well as 
for scientific purposes. (New price $7.50.) 


Premium 


Premium fF. 


50 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 26 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
$8 Straw and Hay Cutters. [If preferred, the best 
$8 Subsoil Plow (two-horse) will be given.] 


Premium H,. 


40 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 21 at $1 ecach,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
$6 Hand Corn Sheliers—a convenient, effeetive, and 
useful implement. 

Premium I, 


30 Subscribers at 80 cents cach, (er 16 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one extra copy of 
Vol. XX, and also to the 4 previous unbound Volumes 
of the American Agriculturist, (16, 17, 18, 19,) sent post-paid. 


Premium K. 


25 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and also to 
any three of the unbound volumes 16, 17, 18, and 19 sent post 
paid. §2°20 Subscribers at 80 cents each to an extra copy 
of Vol, XX, and tvo of those volumes, §#* 15 Subscribers 
at 80 cent each, to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and one of the 
previous volumes, 

Premium L. 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, put up in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world. They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate present to any of our young- 
er readers. They will be sent post-paid any where within 
3000 miles, (If to go to the British Provinces or to the Pa- 
cific Coast, the recipient will need to send 84 cents for extra 
postage above the 6 cents per ounce which we pay.) 


Premium M. 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson’s 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 celors or shades, 
put up in a mahogany case with brushes, cups, ete. Tliese 
are of American manufacture, and though not so fine as the 
above, they will answer for ordinary practice by children or 
beginners, and for common sketching. They will also be 
sent by mail, post-paid. (If to gotothe British Provinces, 
or to the Pacific Coast, $1,05 will need to be sent by the re- 
cipient to pay the extra postage above 6 cents per ounce.) 


Premium WN. 


10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to any one of the four previous unbound 
volumes (16, 17, 18, or 19,) sent post-paid, 

Premium O. 

237 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 125 at $1 cath) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A. 
Prince & Cos $75 Melodeons (5 octaves). These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish. We have onr- 
selves used one (costing $150) for two years past, and it has 
given the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly by sending a stamp to 
Geo, A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
seriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without extraexpense to the recipient, except for 
freight after leaving the factory. 

t#@~ The above premium list may be made up by the 
members of a congregation, or Sabbath School, and an in- 
strument thus secured for a church or school-room, 


Premium P, 
182 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 105 at $1 each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.’s $60 Melodeons (4% octaves.) Sce re- 


marks above. 
Premium @. 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 90 at $1 each), will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s $45 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 
above. N. B.—Higher priced Melodeons will be given for 
larger lists, in the same proportion, 

Book Premiums. 


Valuable Book Premiums.—Instead of the above 
premiums, any person getting up a club of 20 or more names 
may choose any desired Books from the list (advertised on 
page 350 of Nov. No.) to the amount af 12% cents for each 
name forwarded at 80 cents, (or 324 cents for each name sen‘ 
at $1,) and the books will be sent post-paid. (If to go over 
3000 miles, the recipient will need to send 20 cents for extra 
postage on each dollar’s worth of books.) §@"Persons mak- 
ing up aclub for any of the above premiums, and getting 
some names over the required amount, will be entitled to 
books for the surplus names, 
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an nn + momen ioemeremaene See 
‘ Receipts of Breadstuffs at Chicago, Jan. 1. to May 7. 
Market Review, Weather Notes, etc. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
on Flour, bbls ...........117,623 150,559 78; 

Wheat, bushels...... 685,872 1,100,916 2,143,459 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, { Corn, bushels. . . 938,762 3,888,749 3,664,849 
New-York, Monday Morning, May 20, 1861. Oats, bushels. . © 166,528 419,140 191,065 
The general opening of river and canal navigation, ye, busbele..... foot 16114 100571 376'812 


since our last report, has largely increased the receipts 
of breadstuffs at the head of tide-water at Albany. The 
receipts at that point, for the first and second week in 
May, were 659,128 bushels of wheat, against only 177,378 
for the same time last year—an increase of 481,750 bushels. 
The receipts of flour however were 11,437 bbls. this year 
against 38,753 bbls. last year—a decrease of 26,316 
bbls. equivalent to 131,580 bushels of wheat, but still leav- 
ing an excess of 350,000 bushels this -year. Though the 
canals opened five days later last year, and half a month 
later than in 1859, yet the receipts by water, and by the 
Erie and Central railroads, have far exceeded those of 
any previous season for many years past. Of Barley the 
receipts show a falling off from last month of 35,000 
bushels, but the season for the sale of barley is drawing 
to aclose. But notwithstanding the increased receipts 
of Breadstuffs, the sales have been less than during the 
previous month. The difficulty of selling foreign exchange, 
that is bills drawnagainst produce shipped abroad, which 
was noted at the close of our last report, has continued 
to operate against transactions here. The rate of ex- 
change has been so low, as to continue the bringing over 
of specie, and foreign gold is constantly arriving. This 
is not an unhealthy indication in one respect. Our ex- 
ports of produce are usually paid for by foreign goods 
imported. Now we are importing and using less, and by 
so much adding to our wealth by economizing in con- 
sumption. Lack of ship room,and consequent high freights, 
also hindered the exports of our produce. Recently, the 
blockade of southern ports has stopped the employment 
of vessels in the Southern trade, increasing the number 
here available for foreign trade, and causing a decline in 
freight. This has, within the past few days, decidedly 
enlivened the transaction in corn and wheat for export. 
But the demands have been promptly met by the incom- 
ing receipts, and there is still a decline in prices, especi- 
ally for common and medium qualities of flour and grain. 
An unusually large lot of unsound wheat and corn is 
coming forward, which is being sold very low and atirreg- 
ular prices ; itis so poor and rotten, that none but distil- 
lers buy it—and generally on their own terms. Some of 

the better lots of grain, when not too damp, or otherwise 

injured, are taken for export in steam vessels with a view 
of getting them into foreign markets, before they become 
“heated”... As shown by the tables below, the total 
Shipments of Breadstuffs from this port, since January 1. 
have been far ahead of the same period last year, and, 
indeed, unprecedentedly large, at least as far as regards 
Flour, Wheat, and Corn. The value of the increase in 
the exports of these three articles, as compared with Jan. 

1. to May 15., last year, can be safely estimated, at ten 
millions of dollars, which is a vast addition tothe volume 
of our export trade, for a period of only four and a half 

months—equivalent to a gain of nearly two and a half mil- 
lions of dollars every month of the current year.....The 

transations in Cotton have been light, owing to the high 
prices claimed by holders, in view of the blockade of the 
ports in the states, south of Maryland, and the consequent 
dimunition of supplies here...... The Rice market has 
been very active and a large advance has been establish- 

ed. Stocks in first hands are now reduced to a very small 

amount, and coastwise supplies can not be looked for at 
present...... The Provision trade has not been active ; 
thedemand has been mainly for home use, and to fill 
government orders; and prices of pork and lard have 
declined...... As the demand for Hay from the South has 

ceased, and shipments thither cannot be made during the 
blockade, supplies in this market are increased, and prices 
have fallen. The local consumption is the main reliance 

of sellers...... The movements in other branches of busi- 
ness have been unusually limited. Considerable changes 

in the price of some market commodities, as Potatoes, 

eggs, poultry etc., will be noticed in the table of current 

prices, below, Early vegetables, are high and scarce, 

owing to the cutting off of the usual large supplies from 

Southern Ports. ° 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. ley. Oats. 


25 days this month 334,000 1 ie 755,000 19,850 98,000 317,000 
26 days last month 236,500 $31 ,500 385,000 6,800 128'000 146,000 
SaLEs, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
25 daysthismon., 424,000 2,399,000 1,555,000 73,450 84,750 
26 days last mon., 467, 000 247 9, 000 1, 660,000 39,000 96, 000 


Exports from New-York, January 1, to May 15. 





1860. 1861. 
Wheat Flour, bbls........0..... ooo 2G, 511 643,585 
Rye Flour, bbis.........c0s..ee008 - 3,858 f 
Corn Meal, bbls.........0+esseee+s 36,386 32,285 
Wheat, bushels.. Weert. 4,415,825 
Corn, bushels...:... . -299,701 3,651,053 
Rye, bushels..... ee P 100 46,081 
Barley, bushels. see = 200 1,000 
Oats, DuMhels..ccaccccccccccccccsee 200 43,024 





The receipts at the head of tide-water, Hudson River, 
of the principle articles of Produce, from the opening of 
the Canals to, and including the 15th of May, have been 
as follows: 






























1859, 1860. 1861. 
Canal open..........April 15. April 25. May 1. 
UME, THe v2.0 5 be %08' sb 2' 40,469 43,893 31,400 
Wheat, bushels. . 82,918 199,173 726,361 
Corn, bushels.. . 197,566 402,498 332,828 
Barley, bushels. 7 800 41,052 38,047 
Oats, bushel.. + -469,400 380,053 334,057 
Rye, bushel........ eee 16760 1,251 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
April 19. May 20. 
haan Sg med to Extra visas $505 @540 $500 @535 
Superfine Western.......... 560 @515 4% @510 
Extra Weatern.........0.. . 520 @7%3 51 @750 
Fancy to Extra Genesee....... 545 @72% 440 @ 750 
Super. to Extra Southern - 620 @tiS 53 @8% 
RYE Fiona ‘ine and puper. 830 @410 300 @400 
CORN MBAL. ._ ........0...+.. 280 @315 28 @32% 
WueatT—C sini hadessin Be tinenr 14 @160 138 @15i% 
Western White.. eveeeeee 14%@16 135 @17 
Southern White... ........... 1474@168 14 @1%8 
All kinds th na dove Viueseaesie 120 @140 114 @182 
CORN—YellOW- ........--00005 6 @ 56 @ 8 
| err eee » 6@ B 6 @ 
Mixed.. 61 @ 6&8 53 ¢ 5534 
OatTs—Western. 3 @ 38 314 8246 
State.... & @ 36 B2%@ 33 
Southern 3 @ 8 29 @ 31 
Rises 6 @ 69 6 @ 67% 
PEARED 2s «sighed ' cxdae cone oe 62% 60 @ % 5 @ 7 
A ea a a 
JOTTON— ngs, per 
Rice, per 100 Ibs.............., @500 550 @6 50 
Hors, crop of 1860, per lb...... 15 @ 25 14 @ & 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, p. 1b.. 87 @ 4 #£xNoneselling. 
SrED—Clover, per Ib.......... "¥@ 8% 8 @ 8% 
Timothy, per bushel. 3800 @3850 None soning. 
Su@AR—Brown, a Ib. 4 6% 4@ "4 
MOLASSES, New-Orle: ans, - 28e@ 8 30 @ 3 
CoFFEE, Rio, per lb.. ; 11 @ 14 10K%@ 13% 
Tonaccd—Kentucky,&¢,p. Ib. 2¥@ 13 83 @ 6 
Seed Leaf, per 1] 4@ B&B 4@ & 
W sibs 7k ES P. Ib. 3 @ 5 23 @ 55 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib. 2 @ 4 2z@ 8 
TAETIIN, POO UO ies speistg acess 9K%@ 9@ 9% 
Ow Cake, per tun. . 30 00 @36 00 Nominal, 
Pork—New Mess, per bbi..... 1750 @1775 173 @ 
Prime, new, per i) ae 13 00 @ 1300 @ 
BreEF—Repacked mess...... 875 @1025 1000 @i11 00 
LARD, in bbis., perlb . . 9%@ 10% 9 € 9X 
Burrer—Western, per Ib. 10 @ 15 il 15 
Sr ee m8 u4@ 19 83 @ 7 
IRIN, ou0 cho oe nets shee 4 6 @ 10 4K@ 9 
Eeas—Fresh, per dozen (32.37; i3uk@ 14 8 @ 9% 
PovuLtTRY—Fowls, per Ib.. 4 @ 16 22 @ 14 
Chickens, Spring, per pair... eee % @10 
Turkeys, a ee, @ 16 R g 14 
Wild Pigeons, per doz.. @ 6&8 100 13 
APpPLEs, Prime, per bbl. @1% 200 @250 
Medium, ok. @150 150 @1% 
Extra Dessert Domnee @2% 250 @800 
Dried Apples, per lb 2@ 8 2@ 8 
Dried Peaches, per Ib., "peeled 8 @ 13 10 @ 2 
Dried Cherries, pitted, aero Ib. 2 @ 13 10 @ il 
Dried Raspberries, per R@ 2B 10 @ tll 
PoTaTOEsS—Mercers, per bol. 1% @2% 22 @2 624 
Nova Scotias, per bushel ..... 62 @ 65 i @_ 80 
Dykeman and Buckeye, P. bens ’ % @200 187 @200 
Peach Blows, # bbl... %S @20 200 @22% 
Bermuda, new, per bush. - 400 @450 
Ontons, Red, 1% @ 225 @ 250 
TURNIPS, a! BDI. m 0 @ 62 50 @ 63 
TOMATOES, Bermuda, p. 50 @ 
ASPARAGUS, per doz, bunc es 123 @ 250 
RuvuBARB, per 100 bunches., 200 @ 
N. W. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Carrie 


Markets have been well supplied with beeves during the 
past month, the total receipts being 16,440, or a weekly 
average of 4,110. The increased demand for city con- 
sumption, while somany soldiers are quartered or passing 
through here, with considerable purchases by country 
graziers, and especially the demand for army supplies at 
Washington, through government agents, have conspired 
to advance prices about 1 c. per lb. during the month. Beef 
Cattle now range at 9c.@9c. ¥ tbh, estimated dressed 
weight of the four quarters, for prime grades; 8c.@8%c. 
for fair to good ; 734c.@7}c. for poor; with an average 
of 8i¥c. for all sold. Appearances indicate good markets 
for June. 


Veat Catves.—Receipts have been very abundant 
during the past month, amounting to 4,064, or 1,016 per 
week. There has been a glut each market day, and good 
calves have sold very low. It is difficult to give a regu- 
lar quotation, as, after the first sales each weekly market 
day, prices fall, and closing rates are just what buyers 
choose to pay—frequently less than half what they 
brought in the morning. A medium quotation for prime 
veal calves is 5c.@5%c. ¥ tb, live weight ; fair calves 4c., 
and thin animals 3¢c.@3}¢c. . Young calves of a few days 
old, called “bobs,” sell for $1@$2 per head. All of this 
class, and many of the good ones, should be reared upon 
the farm, as stock of all kinds will doubtless be in better 
demand for a year or more to come, and at improved rates. 


Sueepr anp Lamps.—Receipts about as last month, or 
an average of 6,352 per week. The demand has increased, 
and prices advanced \c.@c. ¥ bb, live weight, and all 
the stock was early sold at the last market, leaving a large 
want unsupplied. A few are taken from this eity to feed 
the army, while large numbers which would otherwise 
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come nereé, are turned to Washington. All the sheep are 
now shorn, and prices ruled: May 15th, at 5e.@5}¢c. & tb, 
live weight for fat stock, and 43¢c. forthin. Good lambs 
are in demand at $4@$5 per head—poor ones sell slowly. 


Live Hoas.—Receipts were in keeping with the demand 
during the first half of the month, but for two weeks past 
we haye had about 19,000, which is largely in excess of 
present wants, the weather being too warm to pack. At 
the last market prices were 4jc.@5/c. per lb. live weight, 
for corn fed hogs, and 4c.@4}¢c. for distillery fed,or nearly 
34c. lower than one month ago. Fully 3,000 remained un- 
sold. The weekly receipts for 4 weeks average 8,374. 


The Weather has been cold and wet of late, mak- 
ing the season unusually backward. Many farmers have 
not finished planting corn, rightly concluding that seed is 
as well off out of ground, as in, until the soil is warm 
enough for it to vegetate quickly. There have been 
several hard frosts, and, in some localities, fruit is doubt- 
less injured. The very cold weather in February, sud- 
denly following a mild term, injured the fruit buds, so 
that a light bloom was the result.—Our Darty WEATHER 
NorEs, condensed, read thus: April 20, to 23, clear, fine, 
warm—24, hot, showers at night, (Stuyvesant Pear Tree, 
of this city, now near 200 years old, beginning to bloom, 
which is the same date it opened last season)—25 to 27, 
clear, fine, growing weather—28, cioudy, with rain—29, 
30, clear, cold——May, 1, showers, cold, windy—2, clear, 
cold, ice formed—3, cold, mereury 30°, and ground frozen, 
cherry, peach, plum and pear blooms probably injured, 
rained P. M.—4, cold rain, A. M.; clear P. M.—5, hard 
frost, rain at night—6, heavy, soaking rain—7, cool, rain 
squalls—8, 9, fine but cool—10, clear A. M.; cloudy 
P.M.; rain at night—l1, cloudy—!2, clear, warm—13, 
rain—l4, cloudy A, M.; clear and warm P, M.—15, 16, 
clear and fine—17, 18, cool, but pleasant. 
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Thermometer at 6 A, M., New-York. 
(Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain, s, snow.] 
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Our Exhibition Tables. 
ooninitaestil 

As announced some months since, when taking posses- 
sion of our new office, we have conveniently arranged 
tables for the exhibition of agricultural and horticultural 
novelties, specimens of flowers, fruits, etc. These have 
been a very attractive feature of the establishment, and 
have been visited by thousands. Our location being on 
one of the great thoroughfares in this City, no better point 
can be found for such purposes, and we invite all who 
choose to avail themselves of the privilege, to do so freely. 
Visitors will also usuaily find enough to repay them for a 
call. The Winter and early Spring months do not afford 
much in the way of flowers, but as the season advances, 
there will be a good show of fruit and flowers, from nur- 
series, private individuals, and from the grounds of the 
proprietor. Since the last list published, the following 
articles, not noticed before, have been received. 

California Wheat, exhibited by Alexander W. Mabee, 
Rockland Co., N. Y.... Union Corn—A curious specimen 
of two ears of pop-corn united in one ; Wm. B. Westcott, 
New-York City....Chili Potatoes ; E. B. Spooner, Kings 
Co., N. Y., and Wm. Bigelow, Hartford Co., Conn.... 
Prince Albert and Peach Blow Potatoes, fine specimens ; 
G. Williams, Essex Co., N. J....Long White French 
Turnip, by the same...Northern Spy, Baldwin, English 
Russet, Rambo, and Talman Sweeting apples; George 
A. Wilson, Madison Co., N. Y....Fornwalder Apples ; A. 
Lydecker, Englewood, N. J.....Algoa Squash, imported 
from Algoa Bay, West Coast of Africa; W. 8S. Carpenter, 
New-York....Manzanneta stems and flowers; Php Reiz, 
Corvalles, Oregon.... Variegated plants, Caladjums and 
Coleus, also fine Lycopodium ; 8S. B. Parsons & Co., 
Queens Co., N. Y.....Century Plant (Agave Americana), 
about 30 years old, noticed on page 181; D. Bidwell, New- 
Orleans, La.....Brazilian Ivory Nuts; Wm. B. Westcott, 
New-York City....A pair of fine Grey Eagles, presented 
to the proprietor by P, T. Barnum....Star Mole, a mis- 
chievous little animal, with a singular star shaped forma- 
tion at the end of the nose ; C. E. Wheeler, Essex Co., 
N. J....Hand Glasses for protecting garden plants; W. 
V. Bloor, Kings Co., N. Y....Hog-Catcher, a simple and 
effective implement for taking and holding swine; Jacob 
Sherwood, Westchester Co., N. Y, 
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Fig. 1—‘GIANT WHEAT.” 

The above engraving, prepared for our March number, is an exact copy of one appearing in the English journals. Almost incredible accounts of pro- | 
ductiveness of this Wheat were given, and we sent to our English correspondent to procure a quantity and forward for our distribution. Two bushels were 
obtained at a fabulous price, and we have been distributing it in small parcels for experiment. We should have sent the whole of it away, had we known just 
how many parcels would be called for, and how much could be put in each. The little now remaining we shall distribute, with another variety described below, 
as premiums. We do not credit the half that is said of this wheat, though the accounts are given in a leading agricultural ournal, published where the wheat 
is grown, and where they might be easily exposed, if unreliable. But if this wheat prove a fourth part as valuable here as it is:represented to be in England, 


it will be decidedly worthy of cultivation. The experiment will cost but little, and is worth a trial. If successful, those who raise the first seed in quantity 


will be ahead in this market. 





‘ Fig. 2—‘*HALLETT’S PEDIGREE NURSERY WHEAT.” 


We present in Fig. 2 a fac simile of anengraving of another variety of wheat, which was brought before the public in England, last Autumn. This engraving 


was placed beside a glass case of the heads, at the Show of the Smithfield Club, last year, and the public invited to compare them, and no one disputed the accura- 


cy of the representation. 


cerning this Wheat, we at once sent for a quantity of it to goa 
te our free Seed Distribution, notwithstanding the enormous 
price asked for it, but our Correspondent could only get a small 
lot. There was not enough to offer in the general distribution, 


and it was too costly for that purpose. We shall, therefore, re- 


serve a little for our own experiment, and offer the rest that we 
have as a special premium, as named below. We can only say of this, as we have said of the “Giant Wheat,” above, that the claims put forth for it are too 


Mr. Hallett states that a single kernel planted, produced 39 heads, containing 2145 kernels. As soon as we saw the statements con- 





Fig. 3—AN ORIGINAL HEAD. 


large to fully credit; though it would seem to be of unusual value, and it will cost little to test it here. Mr. Hallett claims to have “bred up” this wheat 


from the size shown in Fig. 3, by careful selections from year to year. 


Those who obtain the specimens of this, or the giant wheat, or both, will do well to 


plant the kernels separately, in drills, in a good soil, to the end that as large a yield as possible may be secured, should these varieties prove worthy of future 


cultivation. Plant or sow at the usual time of putting in Winter wheat. 
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THE WHEAT PREMIUM. 


——. 
To any one who will now procure and forward a 
new subscriber to the Agriculturist, at $1 a year, 
we will send (post-paid,) a parcel of each of the 
above varieties of wheat—one parcel to contain, 
say about 400 kernels of the “ Grant Wueat,” and 
the other about 600 kernels of Hatiett’s Pepi- 
GREE NEw WHEAT. This amount of seed (1000 
kernels,) will produce a large supply for another 
year. 


‘TURNIP SEED PREMIUM. 


—— 
As this is the season for procuring turnip seed, 
and it is important to raise as many as possible this 
year, we offer a Special Premium of some excellent 
turnip seed, which will be particularly valuable to 
those who can not get a supply of good seed more 
conveniently or cheaper. 
To any one who will now procure and send a new 
subscriber for the American Agriculturist, at $1 a 








year, we will present A QUARTER OF A POUND of 
the BEST TURNIP SEED. The seed will be forward- 
ed free of charge, (post paid). This amount of 
seed will suffice to plant from one-fourth to one 
half of an acre, according to the care exercised in 
sowing. 

(aa¥-For other Premiums, see last page of this number; 

also page 186. 
ee 
TWO CONVENIENT PAPER FILES. 


We have now procured a supply of two excellent 
paper files, made expressly to fit the Agriculturist, 
for the convenience of our subscribers who desire 
to preserve the successive numbers of this journal 
in regular order and ready for reference. 

The first, and most perfect, is the Portfolio Cover, 
resembling a neat book cover, provided with cord, 
needle, and India rubber spring, by means of which 
the numbers are quickly fastened in, almost as 
firmly as if full bound. The covers are stamped, 
and have the name of the paper printed on. When 
one volume is complete, the numbers can be 
stitched together in a volume, and the cover used 





for the next volume. It is the perfection of a 
newspaper file, combining the advantages of an ad- 
justable file, and a bound cover. Prices, 60 cents, 
75 cents, and $1, according te the material, style, 
ete. If sent by mail, 21 cents extra for postage. 

The second, is a convenient cheap wood file, which 
clasps the papers at the back, holding them about as 
firmly as if stitched together. This is the most 
convenient and perfect newspaper file, for its price, 
that has yet been invented. We have them made 
just to fit a volume of this journal. Price 15 cents. 
If sent by mail, 12 cents extra for postage. 


——_—@-xo —t Oe 
BAROMETER PREMIUM EXTRA. 


—o—- 





The Barometer is very useful for the Haying and 
Harvesting season, to assist in foretelling the ap- 
proach of storms. The one offered in our Stand- 
ing Premiums, (page 186,) will be given for this 
month, (June,) and for this month only, on the same 
terms as the Large Dictionary, viz: for 10 new sub- 
scribers now sent in at $1 each—good money. The 
instrument is well packed for being carried any- 
where with entire safety, by Express, or otherwise. 
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Close of the Seed Distribution. 
——— 

Our general distribution of seeds for the pres- 
ent year is about closed—save a few kinds offer- 
ed as special premiums. . During most of the 
time since the beginning of the year, we have 
had from five to ten persons employed in put- 
ting up and mailing seeds to scores of thousands 
of subscribers residing all over thecountry. At 
the outset, we provided a supply of 77 different 
varieties, as far as possible in the proportions we 
judged they would be called for. Some kinds 
were rapidly exhausted, whilst others have been 
little asked for. Owing to the bad season last 
year, and the scarcity of good seeds, the expense 
has been greater than expected, and the parcels 
necessarily smaller than we could have desired. 

We trust all the seeds sent out will grow and 
give satisfaction, pleasure, and ultimately profit 
to the recipients; though among so many, there 
must doubtless be some failures, owing to lack 
of proper soil or culture. The cold wet weath- 
er of May has probably rotted some of them in 
the ground. So also, we can hardly venture the 
hope that there have been no mistakes in the 
selection and putting up of the exact kinds asked 
for, though no effort or care has been spared to 
avoid errors from this cause. The mail has 
probably miscarried an occasional parcel, but we 
have heard very few complaints of any kind. 

The plans for the future are not yet fully ma- 
tured, We are growing a larger variety and in 
greater quantity than hitherto; and the great 
reduction in postage will render next year’s 
distribution far more important and valuable. 

—— 1 6 ee 


More Agricultural Humbug at Washington. 





We exceedingly regret to learn that the présent Admifi-” 


istration at Washington has commissioned.a wholly int 
competent person to proceed to Europe to study various 
plants, purchase seeds, etc. The thousands of dollars ex- 
pense involved will be a small matter, in comparison with 


the unreliable information that will be sent forth, and the 
loss entailed upon these who receive these seeds, and ex- 
pend their time in cultivating them. 


If such incompetent men are to buy seeds for the Gov- 
ernment, we advise our readers not to be at the trouble 
and expense of cultivating or even trying seeds received 
from Washington hereafter. Our new Administration 
must make a better beginning in the appointment of 
agents, ifit would redeem the Agricultural Department 
at Washington from the low estimation into which it has 
sunk for several years past.—We shall have more to say 
on the subject. 


ailing 

SPECIAL EDITION 
For the 

PACIFIC COAST. 


—~e.— 








{oF An Extra Early Edition of the American Agricul- 
turist, for subscribers in California, Oregon, Washington 
Territory, and the Sandwich Islands, is regularly issued 
on the evening of the 20th of each month, to go by the 
mail Steamer leaving N. Y., on the morning of the 21st. 

—_—~-—— 


Extra Time on Extra Premiums 


To Distant Subscribers. 


The Special Premiums on page 192, and the Barome- 
ter Premium, page 188, close July Ist; but sufficient ex- 
tra time will be allowed to subscribers on the Pacific 
Coast, and at other distant points, to sendin for these pre- 
miums, after they receive this June number. 


—_- 
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Postage Reduced on Seeds and Cuttings. 


We are happy to announce to our subscribers, that the 
postage on all kinds of seeds, and on cuttings, or cions, 
is now reduced from 6 cents, to 1 cent per ounce, 
when sent /ess than 1500 miles, and from 20 cents, to 
only 2 cents pei ounce on all distances over 1500 miles. 
This will greatiy facilitate our sending seeds to dis- 
tant subscribers hereatte;. 





Beyond all doubt or controversy, the circu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist to regu- 
lar subscribers, is many thousands greater 
than that of any other Agricultural or Hor- 
ticultural Journal in the World, no matter 
what its character, or time or place of issue. 
The publisher is ready at any and all times 
to substantiate this statement. 


Avhertisements, 


SM Y¥”Y_YYPYYPYM“~“PP99=E=£>P©Y YY eee Ye 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the ing month, 
TERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column. 
G2"Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of for each insertion. 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column, . 
G2 Business Notices, twenty cents a line. 


FOR BOTH er line #5 per cola AND GERMAN, 








wee cents per line ; per column, 
usiness Notices Highty-five cents per line. 


SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Eges, Poultry, Game, &c., &c. 
SAAC EMENS, 226 FRONT-ST., NEW-YORK. 
SUCCESSOR TO THE FIRM OF HAIGHT & EMENS, 
ers to the Editor American Sgro. 
E. R. Cooper, Cashier, Market Bank, New-York. 








Strawberries! Strawberries! 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
What_Strawberry shall I plant? Why! the Wilson’s Al- 
beng wy ? Because it is the most productive, the largest, 
and finest berry out, In factit is the “fashionable” berry. 
Originated at the Albany ereery where plants can be 
procured by addressing JOHN ILSON, 
Price en} PIR ccacccatotesccenses 


0. en. as 
Liberal discount to the trad 


BUCKEYE MOWER 


With Flexible Folding Bar. 


Farmers wishing to secure a Buckeye Mower must send in 
their orders at once, as the number of orders aJready received 
is so large that the subscribers fear that their utmost manu- 
facvurin Scilities will not enable them to meet the demand. 












HN P. ADRIANCE 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Canton, Ohio. Vo'keepsie, N. 

SOLE WARE SE IN NEW-YORK, 
165 Greenwich-St., near Courtland-St. 


Patentees & Manufactur 





ALLEN’S CELEBRATED NEW TWO WHEEL 


MOWING MACHINES, 


with Steel Finger Board and 
Steeled Fingers. 


Having had great experience for many years in the manu- 
facture, sale, and working of these machines, and possessing 
several of the most valuable patents which embrace all late 
desirable improvements, I offer the following as the most 
desirable list of Haryesters to be had in this country. 

PONY FIELD MOWER for one or two 
Horses, with two drive wheels and folding $70 to $100 

to $120 


steel finger board. 
TWO HORSE FIELD MOWERS $110 
COMBINED MOWERS AND REAPERS _ $120 to $135 
Large 4 ft. drive wheel Reaper cuts six fect. $150 to $160 
LAWN MOWERS of different kinds. ? $45 to $160 
Price according to size and form, 5 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


HOWARD'S NEW MOWER. 
Price Reduced for 1861. 


The cheapest, most durable, and lightest draft Mower of- 
fered forsale. Four sizes, $70, , and $100 each, all are war- 
ranted—can give the testimonials of those who have used 
them if desired. Send for circular giving full description, 

KETCHUM'S COMBINED MACHINE, IMPROVED, 
price, as usual, $130. Improvements of guards, shoe with 
roller, and lever with roller and extras, for the Ketchum 
Machine, furnished at moderate prices, by giving the number 


f the machine for which they are wanted. ress 
cs sig iL. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWERS, 


THRESHERS, SEPARATORS, and CLEANERS. 
SAW-MILLS and SAWS, the best IN THE WORLD, WAR- 
RANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


SHARE’S COULTER HARROWS & SEED COVERERS, 
An 
Wilson’s Patent Hay Cutters, 
&ec &e, &e. 


&c. c. 5 &e, 
Send for Circular to 
CHAS. E. PEASE, 84 State-st., Albany, N. Y. 


HE GREAT AMERICAN PUMP. Two years 
success! The best Cistern, Well and Fire Pump in the 
World, Throws by hose 75 ft. yt} and prices sent 
free. JAMES M. EDNEY, 
476% Broadway, New-York, 


ME. DEMOREST’S SUMMER QUARTERLY 

MIRROR OF FASHIONS.—Best Fashion Magazine. 
Every mother, mi!liner, and dressmaker should have it. Only 
5 cts.; post-paid, 6 cts. 473 Broadway. Agents wanted, 

















A RELIABLE AGENCY 
FOR PURCHASING 


Implements for the Farm, 
_Garden and Household, 
SEEDS, 


ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, 
ETc., ETC., ETC. 


ALL ARTICLES PURCHASED 
WARRANTED TO BE OF THE 


BEST QUALITY. 


No Charge made to Purchasers, 
BEYOND THE 
Lowest Regular Price. 


The subscriber would respectfully inform the public, 
that at the suggestion and particulargequest of a b 
of gentlemen (including the Editor of the American 
Agriculturist) he has opened at 


42 Park Row, New-York City, 
(under the Publication Office of the N. Y. Daily Times,) 


A Purchasing and Commission Agency, 
for the purpose of receiving and executing orders from 
those who may wish any article which they can not conve- 
niently obtain direct from known reliable dealers ; such as: 


GOOD BOOKS; also 

Agricultural and Horticultural Imple- 
ments, Good Fertilizers, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees ahd Plants, Seeds, Mouse- 
hold Articles—in short, anything to be 
procured in New-York City and at othe 
accessible points.—Special attention will also be 
given to procuring Sewing Machines, 

Subscriptions for all goed periodicals will also be 
received at the usual subscripti@tteprice. 

If persons at a distance send their orders through this 
agency for anything not believed to be valuable, the money 
will be promptly returned. The invariable rule in the 
transaction of all business will be, Promptness, Integrity, 
and a strict regard for the interests of the purchaser. 

Persons coming to the City may leave their orders at the 
Office, and the desired articles will be procured with all 
convenient dispatch, and brought to the office tobe called 
for, or be forwarded by express, or otherwise, as directe:'. 

No charge will be made beyond the lowest regular 
price of the article purchased—as dealers have kindly offer- 
ed to allow a wholesale discount to this Agency, sufficient 
to cover the expense of supporting it, especiatly as all 
transactions will be strictly for cazh. 
pa orders should be as plain and definite as possible, 

escribing particularly what is wanted, and in all 
cases state exactly how it is to be forwarded.—Send as 
nearly as possible the exact amount to be paid for it. If 
not certain on this point, either inquire by letter for the 
cost, or send enough to cover all Ry ; and any sur- 
plus will be returned with the bill Articles can not 


be sent outon credit. When a reply is needed, a postage 
stamp should be enclosed. 


Address all Orders and communications to 
HARVEY B. LANE, 
No. 42 Park Row, New York City, 


REFERENCES. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
New-York, March 20th, 1861, 

We take pleasure in testifying to the well known Business 
Ability and Integrity of Harvey B. Lane. His Educa- 
tion and Habits peculiarly fit him for the New Enterprise 
which he is starting ; and we do not hesitate to say that 
any business that may be entrusted to his care will be con- 
ducted with strict fidelity and for the best interests of those 
who may patronize him. Signed : 





DANIEL Drew, Esq....... ..New- York ray 
Francis HALL, Esq......... — of N. Y. Com, Advertixer. 
ORANGE JUDD, es vaeb yo of American Agriculturist 


Wu. B. SkrpMoRrE, 4 
Hon. GEo. T. Cos ; 





fe Treas Erte R. R. Long Dock Co. 


. wn, N. J. 
Messrs. HARPER & Bro.,..:.. Publishers, New-York. 
Messrs, CARLTON & PoRTER. Methodist Book Concern, NLY. 
Raven MEAD, Esq......... .No. 11 Coenties Slip, New-York, 
A. V. 58TouT, ; ... President Shoe & Leather Bank. 
THos, MCELRATH............Sec, American Institute, 
Henry J, Baker, Esq......182 Pearlstreet, New-York, 
Lewis B. Loper, Esq ...... Q 0.. 
CHARLES C. NoRTH ... Firm of North, Sherman & Co. 
Isaac Ricn, Esq.........---- Boston, Mass, 
JACOB SLEEPER, Esq ° 
Wu. B. Oapen, Esq.....-.++ 
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LANE’S PURCHASING AGENCY. 


All the MACHINES and IMPLEMENTS, described below: ALSO any other Agricultural, Horticul- 
tural, or Household Implement may be purchased at the lowest price of 


HARVEY B. LANE, 42 Park Row, New-York. 





BUCKEYE MOWING MACHINE. 





PRICES OF THE BUCKEYE MOWER. 
Buckeye Mower, with a cut of 4 ft. 8 inch...... $120 
Buckeye, Jr., - = 4 ‘eee BOD 
Little Buckeye, with a cut of 3 ft. 6 inches..... 85 


To avoid disappointment, orders with the money 
should be sent immediately. 


HAWSE’S PATENT CLOTHES DRYER, 


PORTABLE, ELEVATING, FOLDING AND REVOLVING. 














PRICES. 
Size No. 1, including 150 ft. of clothes line...$6 00 
“ 2, “ 120 “ “ a“ Fe 5 00 
Cost of socket, or neatly turned post......... 50 











UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, No. 1....85 
6 se “ No. 2....$8 
Hotel size...$10 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE. ....$10 


“ “ “ 








Wholesale and Retail at Manufacturer’s prices. 


THE ALLEN TWO-WHEEL MOWING MACHINE. 





THE TWO-HORSE FIELD MOWER, with malleable guards, steel plated, 4 ft. 8 inch. cut 
2 . a - wrought iron steel-faced guards, 4 ft. 8inch cut............ 


THE PONY FIELD MOWER, with 4 feet Finger Bar, price $80 With 41¢ fect Finger Bar $100 

THE LAWN MOWER, with 3 ft. Finger Bar, $70—with 31¢ ft. Finger Bar, $75—with 4 ft. Finger Bar, 380 

COMBINED MACHINES FOR REAPING AND MOWING. .............ccccccccecccccees $130 to $135 
{¥-To secure machines orders must be sent early. 


GIBB’S PATENT CYLINDER PLOW. 

















The form of the Mould Board of this Plow is made by hollowing out a section of wood in true cy- 
—— == Sas S55 linder form, and then shaping its sides into the or- 
j dinary form of mould-boards. There is no elevation, 
depression, or twist on the face; thus securing an 
even and uniform pressure and friction in lifting 
and turning the furrow. 

For the result of a trial of this with the “ Eagle” 
Plow, see p. 136, May No., American Agriculturist. 
PRICES.—No. 0, with Coulter Share, $8 | No. 1, with Coulter Share, $10 | No. 3, with Coulter Share, $11. 

With Wheel, $1 eXtra. With Skim Attachment, $1.50 extra. 


WHETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER. 











SEDGWICK’S IMPROVED CULTIVATOR. 
Reduced Price $5. 
For illustration and notice, see Am. Agriculturist, 
August, 1860. 





DR. J. A. THOMPSON’S DOUBLE AGTING 
FILTER, for Croton or Rain Water, from 
$10 to $15. 





ITALIAN BEES 


will be furnished (from 8. B. Parsons, Flushing.) 
For Queen, with a sufficient number.of workers 








to insure her safe arrival at destination..... $10. 

FE UES MUO caso 3 Sau aes cea reiesdbexesctscca BO 
McGREGOR’S PATENT KETTLES. 
This machine adapts itself to every form and size One 2 barrel.........sseceseeeseeeees $22 50 
of seed, makes its own drill, distributes the seed Qn) B barrel... .ossdescierac. 30 00 


with perfect evenness, screens the seed from dis- é 
persion by the wind, covers perfectly, and gently They have been used but little, and are offered at 
presses the earth. Price $6. two-thirds the manufacturer’s lowest price. 





. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded, Allof these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 
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an Farmer’s E neyclopedia 
American Weeds and Useful Plants . 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book*. 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture. 
Allen on the C arene of the Grape 
American Architec 

American Flor ist’s “Gulde’ 





Barry’s Pruit Garden*..... 
Bement’s (C. N,) Rs vbbit Fancier.... 
Boussingault’s (J. B.) Rural Ec sonom 
Bridgeman’ 8 Young Gardener's Assistant 
Bridgemé an’ s Kitchen Garden Instructor. 
Bridgeme an’ s Florist’s Guide........... 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Me 
r s (Joseph) Book of Flowers* 
Brandt's Age of Horses*.......... 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion *, 
Buist's American Flower Garden Directo: 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*.. 
Central Park Guide*. 
Chorlton’s Grape-Gre tid 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Bo 
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Dada’ 8 (Geo, H.) Modern Horse Docto | 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Docto 1 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) Anatomy of the Horse 2 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers. 1 
Domestic and Ornamental Poultr 1 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening* 3 
Eastwood on the Cranberry* 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Book . 1 
Every Lady her own Flower G 
Every Man his ow B Lawyer 123 
Farm Record, for 25 years . 3 00 
Farmer's Practical i orse i 60 
F rench’ 8 ‘ar 1 4 
25 
Field’ 8 ( Thomas W. 5 a a 1 00 
Fish Culture*........... 1 00 
Flint (Charles L.) on Gr 13 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of H 1% 
Gusnon On MUCH COWS. ...crssecvcsiecccctascsssse ee 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery.,......ccscccccesecccece 1 00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers** icetentsnnnereuspecsk® 125 
Jenning’s Horse and his Diseases ..........csseceeeceeees 1% 
JONMHON ON MBMUPOS. ......-.55.000050 scccccccccccccccee vi) 
rstroth on the Honey DOG fede Noebccsesceecsceeee 1233 
8 Lectures on Chemistry .......csccccvcccecctcccse 50 
ENGGUEIS MOUNORNOR os cilia csig ck bonsiasotadsciscotees- 1 25 
Linslcy’s (D. C.) Morgan HorseS........ccscccoccscccecses 1 00 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Doctor...................... 2 50 
Milburn on the Cow an6 D MN Mdrakaneesdsneaauneeaiaess 50 
Miles on the Hor: Foot ....... veseddecvcesesed bee ° 50 
Norton's Scientific Ab TREE Caeeneeksapenedannebnace 60 
Our Farm of Four Acres....*....¢ 25 
Onion Culture®.......csecees 21 
Olcott's Sorgho and Imphee.. 1 00 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ; 60 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measure 50 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping*. 1 
Rand heep Husbandry 12 
Richardson on the Dog .. 25 
Richardson on the Hog . 5 


Pr ee 
Robin’s Produce and Re ady copmsmeeee 
Shepherd’s Own Book “i 
Smith’s Landscape Gs ardening id 

3 ‘ducation of: Children** 







Stephens’ Book of the Farm ..... 
Stewart’s (John) Stable Book.... 
Thomas’ (John J.) Farm Implements 
Thomas’ (John J.) American Fruit Cult 
Todd’s (8S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs . 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens* 
Week’s (John M.) Manual on Bee 
White's Gardening for the South 
Yale College Lectures 
Youatt and § epoene sr on the Hor 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 
Youatt on the Hog 
Youatt on Sheep ..... 
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To Onion Growers. 


A neat pamphlet of 42 pages, containing the condensed 
but plain directions of Seventeen practical Onion Growers, 
residing in different parts of the country ; and embracin 
full directions for every item of labor from selecting see 
and preparing ground, to harvesting and marketing crop. 
Nowhere else can so full, complete, and useful informa- 
tion on this subject be found. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 21 cents (or seven 3-cent stamps). Address 

PUBLISHER OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





WA ANT 100 SM! ART MEN | unemploy ed): to sell 
Wak Books! Sure to sell fast and large profit given, 
Address GEO. EDWD. SEARS, 181 Willlam-St., New-York. 





ARROT, BEET, AND TURNIP SEEDS, of the 
various kinds, of extra quality, for sale by J. E. MA- 
COMBER, Wholesale Seed Grower, Portsmouth, RI 


Ww ARF BROOM CORN SE ED FOR SALE. 
1 oz, of the spore seed sent post-paid on receipt e' 15 cts, 
J. D. VAIL, Southold, Long Island, N. Y. 








School Teachers Wanted. 


The subscriber wishes to employ one School Teacher in 
each county of the United States, to travel and introduce the 
“New Encyclopedia of all Nations,” and the “ Pictorial New 
World,” with Steel and Colored Engravings, Maps, Charts, 
&c, JUST ISSt 7 Apply by letter mmediately to 
ENKRY BILL, Publisher, Norwich, Conn. 


U SSI A OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
ressly for budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 
TW IN: ES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for ay, orpees. 
for sale in lots to suit by. D. MANWARING, 

Importer, 248 Front- st., ew. York, 











HL AL E OIL SOAP. For destroyinginsects on 
Roses, Trees, etc. For sale in large and small quanti- 
ties at DAV ID 5. BROW N’S Soap and Candle Works. 
10 Peck-slip, New-York, 





Put out the Fires! Kill the Insects! Wa- 
ter the Gardens! Wash the Wagons! 


Sprinkle the Streets! Lay the Dust! 


THE HYDROPULT 
will do all this most effectually and much more. 
READ THE FOLLOWING PRooFs. 


Extinguishing Fires. 


“DipLoma awarded by the American Institute to the 
American Hydropult Company for 


THE PATENT HYDROPULT. 


This effective invention was the means of saving the 
Palace Garden Hall from destruction by Fire, during the 
32d Annual Fair of the American Institute, on the even- 
ing of the 5th of October, 1860. WM. HALL, Prest. 

Joun W. CuamBers, Rec. Sec. 

Tuomas McE rat, Cor. Sec.” 

Extract From a Business LETTER. 


JAMESTOWN, Create Co., by tS April 12, 1861, 
AMERICAN HyDROPULT Co,, 151 Nassau 

At what price will yon sell the Sea per ‘dozen. We 
wish to form a fire company of 30 to 50 members to use them. 
From 5° ood effects witnessed in this vicinity we believe they 
would be very efticient....A few weeks since in this town a 
fire was discovered burning ina store between the plasteri 
and_ siding, and near the top of the Lang = 7 where it could 
not be reached with water thrown from buckets. Fortunate- 
ly one of your Hydropuilts was brought, and the flames were 
soon extinguished, and probably from fifty to one hundred 
thousand dollars worth of property was saved, me nights 
after this a large fire occurred here, destroying ‘abou t $2 
worth of property, during which a block of buildings on the 
opposite corner was saved by the Hydropult. On another 
adjoining corner, fire caught under the eaves of the building, 
but engines, ladders, and Hydropult were busy elsewhere, 
and the entire block went down. In two other cases since, 
the instrument rendered great service in A otecting the ad- 
joining property ; in one it saved the building that iirst took 
fire. For further r particulars of these incidents refer to prom- 
inent citizens of this place. L, P. JUDSON, 


Destroying Insects. 
IMPORTANT AND RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 


Dr. Asa Fitch, the distinguished Entomologist of the State 
of New-York, in a communication to the Country Gentleman 
of.Feb. 14th, in directing a subscriber how to drive insects 
from his fruit trees, s: oe :—“In my experiments for destroy- 
ing noxious insects, I fora long me felt the want ofan 
efficient instrument with which to shower and drench the 
leaves of trees and herbs with certain medical infusions and 
chemical solutions, to cleanse them from insect vermin 
thereon—an instument more capacious than the syringe and 
more economical than the garden engine. This want is at 
length fully sapped by the HypRopuLT of Wm. T. Vose, 
manufactured the American Hydropult Company, at 151 
WEN assau -street, New-York. This implement, costing twelve 
dollars, if I rightly ——* and sent by express wherever 
ordered, should be in every country habitation, as a safe- 
guard against fire, if not needed for any of the several other 
uses to which itis applicable. And the best advice I can 
give our querist, is to furnish himself with this instrument, 
and when those bugs again appear on his quince leaves, 
treat them each and every one to adose of tobacco water, 
aloes, quassia, and other bitter ago soap suds, weak 
lye, lime water, etc., and long before he has exhausted the 
faa nea rela, ‘we think he will come to something that - 
such an eflicacious remedy for this insect, that, ss ae 
the discovery, he will immediately let the world know it, 


For Watering the Garden, 

A hose of any desired length can be attached to the 
Hydropult, fo draw water from a cistern, and a large gar- 
den can be sprinkled in less time than would be required 
to draw the water in the ordinary manner. 

A Household Convenience, 

The Hydropult will serve every purpose to which a 
portable hand pump can be applied. A gentleman in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who has itinuse says “It is wortha 
servant girl and a half for washing windows, and is equal 
to three Patricks in cleaning a cairiage. My son aged 11 
enjoys the sport of using it for these and other purposes, 
and I consider it worth the price paid in the amusement 
it gives him, to say nothing of its general utility.” 

The whole apparatus weighs but eight pounds, is easily 
worked, will last for a life time with ordinary care, 
Price$12, with a liberal discount to wholesale purchasers. 

Address AMERICAN HYDROPULT CO., 





151 Nassau-st., New-York, 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
The 
Metropolitan Washing Machine. 


Wrings any thing from a Glove to a bed spread, fits ail 
kinds of machines or Tubs or Laundries, For sale at Man- 
ufacturers prices by the House Furnishing and Washing Ma- 
chine Trade generally. 


Prices $5, $8 and $10. 


Caution.—All parties are hereby cautioned against using 
Vulcanized India Rubber Rollers for Washing, Wringing, or 
Starching Machines, not furnished by us, under penalty of 
the Law, as we have the exclusive right under Goodyear's 
Patent, for such purposes. 

METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE CO,, 
Middlefield, Conn, 


JONAS BROOK & BROS., 
PATENT GLACE AND PATENT SIX CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black, and Colored; on spool 
d 2400 Yards, Consumers 


° , 
of thread are requeste: 












ess! 
rook, the quality will be uniform, and 
the lengths guaranteed, With the lustre 
of silk, it combines the strength of 
linen, and thousands of families and manufacturers, now 
using it, unite in testi ns as to its excellency for either 
hand or machine sew its strength not being pupenres 
either by washing or by *hriction of the needle. On every 
spool of the genuine is a ticket—as in margin of this adver- 
tisement—bearing the name and crest of Brook, Constantly 
for sale in cases of 100 Doz. each, assorted Nos by A manu- 
pecans r 3 Agent, WM. HENRY SMITH, 82, ue Vesey-st., 
Yew-York, 


RTIFICIAL ARMS AND LEGS—Manufactur- 
ed by WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New-York. 


Chester County Pigs. 


The undersigned continues to execute orders as heretofore, 
for his pure stock of the — which will be carefally ship- 
ped to any point of the Unio 

The selections are made only from pure bloods, and chiefly 
from premium animals, which have been uniformly success- 
ful at our local Fairs, He refers to purchasers from him in 
all sections of the Union 

PASCHALL MORRIS, Sad ricalsaral and Seed Warehouse, 

arket-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 











ry BOROUGH BRED NORTH DEVON HEIFER 
“EUGENIA,” recorded in 3d vol. Deven Herd Book— 
in calf by imported Dake of Gm Sussex, Devon and Ayrshire 
yearling, and two-year old bulls, These are desirable ant 
mals, “ th first rate pedigrees, and for sale low. 

LFRED M. TREDWELL, 45 Fulton-st. ‘New-York. 


GUANO, 


Swan Island. 
ORGANIC, PHOSPHATIC AND AMMONIATE GUANO. 
The attention of Farmers is called to — valuable Guano, 


which contains ome neeee 6 cent of ANIMAL BonE Puos- 
PHATE OF LIME, TTER AND AMMONIA, 


A trial yn prove it to > bethe best and 


Sertilizer 
Price, "(packea in baeees,) oay #40 per tun. 


Imported and for sale b, 
: SWAN {sPAND vg el £0. 
184 Water. New-York. 
For sale also by GEORGE E. WHITE. liff-st.; R. L. 
by GRIFF 


ALLEN, 191 Water-st., an G, eat Be 
co., 60 Cortlandt-st., NéW-Yor! 


AMERICAN GUANO 


FROM 
Jarvis and B r Islands 


IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
Under the protection of the U. 8. Government, 


d AMERIOA: UANO 
Astras AS Wnt New York. 
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Publisher’s Notices. 


(For other Business Items, see page 189—For two valu- 
able Seed Premiums, see page 188—~—For Standing Pre- 
mius, see page 186.) 
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Premiums worth Seouring, 


THE LAST CALL. 


The offer of the extraordinary Premiums below, will 
positively close on Monday, July 1.—war, or no war, they 
can not be afforded after that date. 

Every one who would procure for himself, or family, 
or afriend, the very Largest & Best Dictionary 
published, and at a trifling cost, should attend to the matter 
now. Two or three evenings, or rainy days, devoted to 
raising a club, will secure the work without expense.—One 
or more of the other Books offered, will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the home library. 

The prospects of farmers for a full demand and remu- 
nerating prices, is better now than ever, and all should 
provide themselves with such assistance as the Agricul- 
turist will afford. We solicit the kind efforts of all our 
readers in giving this journal a still wider circulation 
among their friends and acquaintances. 

This number closes the first half of the volume. New 
Subscribers may commence with the second half (July), 
or, what is preferable, begin back at the commencement 
of the volume. 

(The offers below are based upon current money (gold, 
Eastern bills, or 3-cent postage stamps.) Bank bills in 
States west of Indiana and south of Ohio, Penn., and 
Delaware are at a large discount here. Drafts on N. Y. 
City Banks are most desirable.) 

N. B.—Hereafter, until further notice, all sums of $5 
and upward, whether in gold, silver, bills, or stamps, can 
be sent to us through any of the offices of the United States 
Express Company (and this company only), at our ex- 
pense. Where this company has no station, send by mail. 


GRAND PREMIUM. 


A Thing for Everybody. 
Everybody wants a GOOD DICTIONARY. 


Here is an opportunity to get the Largest and the 
Best, with very little effort. 

There is no doubt but that WORCESTER’S 
LARGE UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, re- 
cently issued, is the BEST Dictionary now published. 
It costs $7.50, but a beautiful copy will now be present- 
ed to each person, who will simply procure 10 new 
subscribers for volume 20 of the American Agriculturist, 
at $1 a year.—{The papers need not all be sent to one 
address. We prefer to have the name and address of 
every subscriber..—Every person you persuade to take 
the paper, will doubtless thank y&u for doing so, after he 
has read it a year, and you will thus get not only a vote 
of thanks from ten persons (and from the Publisher), but 
have, in addition, the valuable book as a perpetual treas- 
ure for yourself and family. Those living near, or com- 
ing to the City, should drop in and look at the book. * 

Worcester’s Great Dictionary has several peculiar ad- 
vantages over every other work of the kind, and is in- 
ferior to none in any respect. Ist. It is fresh from the 
living author, and is consequently brought up to the 
wants of the present age.—2nd. All new words are em- 
bodied in the work, and notin a supplement.—3d. The 
numerous illustrative engravings are scattered through 
the book in direct connection with the words they are de- 
signed to explain.—4th. It is beautifully printed, in clear 
type, on excellent paper, with wide margins, and is easy 
to be read, and pleasing to the eye. The size of the work 
may be judged of by those unacquainted with it, from 
the following ‘imensions: It weighs nearly 10 pounds; 
is 12 inches long, 10 inches wide, nearly 4 inches thick ; 
and has 1854 PAGES of 3 columns each. It gives 
the pronunciation and spelling, with full explanations, of 
every word in the English Language, and, as a source of 
information, is next in value to a general Cyclopedia. 
(Worcester’s New Dictionary differs from Webster’s 
slightly in the spelling and pronunciation of a few 
words, but the differences are unimportant, and Worces- 
ter is preferred by most leading literary men of this 
country. See Advertisement, page 158, May No.) 

The Dictionary can be called for at our Office, or be 
sent by Express or otherwise, to any part of the country. 
The United States Express Company have kindly 
agreed to deliver the book at very moderate rates to 








any part of the country where their lines extend. It can 
also go by mail to any place within 3000 miles for $1 60 
cents prepaid postage. Except to remote points, the 
expense will be much less by Express. (Persons living 
off from express lines, can usually have it delivered to 
some person on the line, and send for it at convenience. ) 


[2 All the books here offered (except the Dictionary) 
will be delivered to the recipient free of all charges. We 
shall send them paid through, by express or mail, as may 
be most economical for us in each case. 


For One New Subscriber at $1, 


The sender will receive a post-paid copy of a capi- 
tal work on Onion Culture (2nd Edition), which 
contains essays by 17 experienced onion growers, residing 
in different parts of the country— each one of whom gives 
full, plain, practical directions, from procuring seed to 
storing and marketing the crop, and raising seed again ; 
Or A copy of that interesting little work entitled 

“Our Farm or Four Acres.” 
Or A package of 100 pure Hubbard Squash Seeds. 
Or 25 Seeds of the Honolulu Nectarine Squash. 
Or 850 Seeds of the Perfected Tomato. 
Or, 3 pound of the best Turnip Seed, (sent free of cost.) 


For Two New Subscribers at $1 each, 


will be given 


, Buist’s Family Kitchen Garden, price 75 cents 
or Youatt & Martin on the Hog, price % cents;. 
or Youatt & Martin on the Sheep, price 75 cents. 


For Three New Subscribers at $1 each, 


Herbert Spencer’s important new work on the physical, 
moral, and intellectual care and training of Children. 
(Price $1.) Every Parent and Teacher should have it. 

Or, any one of the following books : Price. 
Youman’s .Household Science—very exceilent.....$1 25 
The American Farm Book—a good practical work..$1 00 
Todd’s Young Farmers’ Manual—new and valuable,$1 25 

$1 25 


Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers—excellent..... mg 

Dadd’s Horse, or Cattle Doctor.............-...000. $1 00 
Thomas’ Farm Implements—a standard work....... $1 00 
Barry’s Fruit Garden—very good and practical..... $1 25 
Breck’s Book of Flowers—very good............... $1 00 


For Five New Subscribers at $1 each, 


Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of Aieriea, (new Edi- 
tion,) the Jest standard work, which gives directious for 
culture, with accurate descriptions of the various fruits, 
and a multitude of illustrations, (760 pages,) Price $1 75. 


One more Excellent Premium. 


For 15 New Subscribers at $1 each, we will 
present that excellent new implement, the Mydropult, 
which is very useful for throwing water to extinguish 
fires,. water gardens, wash windows. carriages, ete. (See 
page 91, March No.) Price $12, It weighs but 8 lbs., 
can be packed in small compass, and go by express on 
the same terms as named above for the Dictionary. 








American Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Houschold. 

A THOROUGH-Gorne, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHanrp 
and GarDEN FRUITS; egarpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTs, and FLowERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
é&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over SIX HUNDRED p arn, pracricat, instructive 
articles are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
rape of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


A German edition is published, of the same size and 
price as theEnglish, and containing all of its reading mat- 
ter, and its numerous illustrative engravings. 


TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


PRACTICAL 


One copy, one year........ -+....6- $1 00 
Six copies, one year........... .... 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year..... 80 cents each, 


>Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 cents, 
to England, France, or Germany 24 cents, per annum. 


Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 


All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor. 


ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 


FROM THE STEAM PRESS OF JOHNA, GRAY. 





